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REE/ Students learn 

ESTORy OF WHEAT' 
from this 
Informative 4-Cofcur Chart 


NOW AVAILABLE! Here’s the fascinating 
story of wheat in picture and print from 
the prehistoric age — to today! Wonderfully 
interesting to boys and girls from 8 to 14. 
Told concisely in colourful wall chart for 
classroom presentation, along 
with supplementary sheets for 
class study. 

NEW TV 

PUPPET THEATRE 
ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY PACKAGE OF 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 

Interesting! Educational! Complete! 



Falls, Ont 

When sending for your wall chart, 
state number of supplementary sheets 
required for your pupils. p - . 
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Editorial 


THE DECISION HAD BEEN MADE 

The passage of Bill 101 and the announced intention of the Minister 
of Education to lower requirements for permanent certification from 
two years to one year of training is a bitter defeat for the teaching 
profession. The Alberta Teachers’ Association has always stood for rais¬ 
ing standards of teacher-training, and any step backward from ground 
held previously cannot be less than discouraging. 


There Was a Day 

When the government, several years ago, took the step of raising 
the standard for permanent certification from one year of trainin to 
two, we believed that teacher education was progressing towards he 
recognition of four years of training as a minimum for permanent er- 
tification. We held this view although opposing opinions in the Cab let 
forced a compromise of the original intention to the extent that a t m- 
porary certificate was given after one year of training. Since the stand¬ 
ard of teacher-training, for fifty years, had been one year of training, 
any increase represented a major advance in the campaign to prov ide 
teachers with adequate preparation for the profession they had chosen. 


Reason Pointed to High Standards 

Although some teacher-members of the government, and of the 
Cabinet in particular, did not approve the principle of increasing 
teacher-training, we were certain that, in any discussion of change in 
the program, all persons concerned would submerge personal prejudice 
in the interests of the welfare of education. The ultimate wisdom of 
raising standards had been demonstrated by the steady decline of the 
shortage of teachers in Alberta to the point that only 156 classrooms 
did not have a qualified teacher. 


Short Course No Solution 

In spite of the evidence that the policy of maintaining high stand¬ 
ards had actually decreased the overall teacher shortage in this prov¬ 
ince, the government chose to argue that, if they had not raised stand¬ 
ards several years ago, there would be no shortage of teachers today. 
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The facts in Manitoba and in other provinces which have short courses 
disprove the government’s argument. In every case, the shortage of 
qualified teachers is aggravated, not eased by short-term, patchwork 
approaches to the problem. 


Idealism Absent 

If we were to judge the regard for the welfare of education by 
statements some members made in the House, we would be forced to 
conclude that the clock has been turned back fifty years or more. What 
we heard was that one year of training is not only enough but six weeks 
is probably adequate. From an educational viewpoint, the parade of 
government members justifying the six-weeks’ short course and per¬ 
manent certification after one year of training was a discouraging 
display. 

The Technique of Rationalizing 

We heard that teachers are born and not made, that the best 
teachers had little or no formal training, that no damage is done to 
either children or to the retention of trained teachers, by lowering 
standards. The Alberta Teachers’ Association and other organizations 
vi'.o opposed the government’s proposals were cast in the drama as 
hard-hearted ogres denying education to the children in schools for 
which there is no teacher. 


Decision Before Reason 

In an issue as fundamental as the matter of educational welfare, 
we hoped that the House decision would cut across party lines. How¬ 
ever, with the notable exception of the member for Banff-Cochrane, Mr. 
Lee Leavitt, the issue was resolved by the support of the massive gov¬ 
ernment majority. 


Government's Attitude Towards Teacher-Training 

We believe that the government’s course of action was proved 
wrong beyond shadow of doubt in the course of the legislative committee 
hearings. We are certain that the shortage can be overcome by the al¬ 
ternative proposals made by ourselves and other organizations. We 
believe that this emergency program will damage both standards of in¬ 
struction and education in this province. We regret that the govern¬ 
ment’s action, instead of affirming belief in raising teacher-training 
standards, shows that thorough training of teachers is regarded as 
neither very necessary nor desirable. 
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Our view of the problem 


The Teacher Shortagi 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Alberta 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
wishes to compliment the Legislative 
Assembly on its decision to request the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture, 
Colonization, Immigration, and Educa¬ 
tion to investigate and report on matters 
affecting the teacher shortage in Al¬ 
berta, school construction, and all other 
matters relating to education. Education 
is of vital importance to society. Its 
problems should invite the earnest at¬ 
tention of everyone. 

Alberta stands on the threshold of an 
era of unparalleled expansion. Problems 
attend this tremendous growth, not the 
least of which are those associated with 
education. It is fitting that this Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly has decided to devote a 
part of this session to these problems. It 
should be of interest to the honourable 
members that the commencement of this 
hearing coincides with observance of 
Education Week. 

It is our intention, Mr. Chairman, to 
confine our submission to the teacher 
shortage, teacher training, and related 
matters. 

II. EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

It seems appropriate at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to refer to this Government’s 
distinguished record of educational lead¬ 
ership since 1935. The forward-looking 
steps initiated by this Government have 
attracted the attention of educational 
leaders, groups, and agencies throughout 
the Dominion. With each passing year 
there are evidences of other provinces 


following Albdrta’s lead. We wish to 
refer particularly to the following: 

(1) Formation of School Divisions 

The establishment of the large units 
of school administration set a pattern 
for the rest of Canada. Broadening the 
base of taxation reduced the inequality 
of educational opportunity. Rural chil¬ 
dren, today, have greater equality of op¬ 
portunity than before the formation of 
the divisions. 

(2) The Teaching Profession Act 

This Government pioneered in recog¬ 
nizing teaching as a profession when it 
passed The Teaching Profession Act in 
1935. This has done a great deal towards 
raising the standards and prestige of 
teaching. 

(3) The Faculty of Education 

The decision of the Alberta Govern¬ 
ment to turn all teacher-training over to 
the University has been widely copied in 
other Canadian provinces. The found¬ 
ing of the Faculty of Education accorded 
teacher-training a status that it had not 
hitherto enjoyed. 

(4) Raising of Standards of Certification 

Alberta again demonstrated education¬ 
al leadership when the period of train¬ 
ing for permanent certification was rais¬ 
ed to two years. 

(5) Faculty of Education Entrance 
Requirements 

The recent decision to make entrance 
requirements to all Faculties of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta equivalent is a further 
indication of the intent to raise the 
status of .teaching. 
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iitd Teacher Training 


T ; brief submitted by the Alberta 
1 chers' Association to the Stand- 
in,; Committee on Agriculture, Im- 
rr iration. Colonization, and Educa- 
i. Legislative Assembly of the 
P wince of Alberta, March 8, 1954. 


(6) sachers' Retirement Fund 

T<;e establishment of a teacher’s 
pension fund in 1939 and the improve¬ 
ment of pensions through the passage of 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act in 
1948 have shown the Government’s con¬ 
cern for teacher welfare. There can be 
no question that these improved pen¬ 
sions have attracted teachers to the 
profession and have also retained in 
teaching others who might have left. 

This record, Mr. Chairman, indicates 
clearly a remarkable achievement in 
educational leadership. The eyes of 
Canada have become accustomed to look¬ 
ing to Alberta for forward steps in 
public education. The mantle of leader, 
once assumed, should not lightly be set 
aside. 

III. EFFECTS OF LOWERING 

STANDARDS 

(I i implications for Alberta Children 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we as teach¬ 
ers are opposed to measures which 
would reduce competency and prestige 
of the teaching profession. But we are 
even more concerned, as professional 
people, with proposals which would re¬ 
sult in a general decline in the quality 
of instruction. This is shown in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from the Annual Re. 


port of the Department of Education, 
1945. 

“Inspector-Superintendents agree that, 
during the past decade, there has been a 
steady decline in the competence of 
teachers generally. This is attributed to 
the enlistment of many of our better 
teachers in the Armed Forces and to the 
failure of teaching to compete sucess- 
fully with other occupations in attract¬ 
ing the most able and personable of our 
young men and women. Many have 
entered the profession or have been 
called to return to it without the 
academic background, the personality, 
the imaginativeness, the resourcefulness 
and the inspirational qualities essential. 
They are often found lacking in or¬ 
ganizing ability, in the use of instruction¬ 
al and developmental techniques and in 
creative vision for the purposeful direc¬ 
tion of activities. The large turn-over 
amongst this group has militated against 
any real interest in professional improve¬ 
ment. There has been a distinct lower¬ 
ing of the qualifications of teachers in 
service over this period.” 

The pernicious effect of lowering 
standards is that the public may be lulled 
into a false sense of security by assuming 
that, because somebody is standing in 
front of a class, the educational needs 
of our children are being cared for. 
There is no doubt that the most impor¬ 
tant factor in a child’s formal education 
is his teacher. It is vital that the quality 
of academic and professional training of 
our teachers be kept at a high level. 

In a time when the complexity of our 
society is increasing, our schools must 
be staffed by highly-trained teachers. 
The present controversy concerning the 
quality of education in our schools does 
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not, it seems to us, admit of any action 
to reduce the professional training of 
teachers. 

(2) Implications for the Teacher 
Shortage 

So far, Alberta has maintained a 
standard of two years of training as the 
basis for permanent certification. This 
province has led the rest of Canada in 
this respect. Temporary licenses are 
issued to persons who complete one year 
of training. There has been, however, a 
steady decline in the numbers registered 
in the Temporary License program. At 
the same time, there have been increases 
in the two-year and Bachelor of Educa¬ 
tion programs. Since 1950, enrolment in 
the subsidized one-year program has 
been halved, while that in the two-year 
program has increased about 60 percent. 

There is further evidence that Alberta 
teachers prefer more training. In 1944, 
the year before the university assumed 
responsibility for training teachers, the 
percentage of teachers holding degrees 
was 11.9. Today it is 23.4 percent. In 
Ontario the corresponding increase was 
0.6 percent; in Nova Scotia, 3.9 percent. 
It is highly significant that in the period 
during which standards of training were 
raised, the percentage of Alberta teach¬ 
ers with university degrees increased by 
11.5 percent. 

It is also quite interesting and signifi¬ 
cant to note that Alberta is now second 
among all provinces of Canada in the 
percentage of university graduates serv¬ 
ing in its schools. Surely these figures 
show what higher standards of teacher¬ 
training have accomplished in Alberta. 

The following table illustrates clearly 
the close relationship between high 
standards of professional training and 
the teacher shortage. Column A shows 
the rank of each province in terms of 
the total numbers of years of general 
and professional education, beginning 
with Grade I, possessed by Canadian 
teachers. British Columbia teachers 
have the highest average years of pre¬ 
paration, 15.5, and New Brunswick, the 
lowest, 11.4 years. 


Column B shows how each of the pro¬ 
vinces ranks in terms of the percentage 
of unqualified persons who are acting 
as substitutes for teachers in schools, 
British Columbia, which has the teaching 
staff with most training, has the least 
shortage. With minor exceptions the 
other provinces occupy relatively the 
same rank in Column B as in Column A, 

Table 1 

Relationship Between Standards of 
Teacher-Training and Number 
Unqualified Personnel 

Bank by Rank by . 


professional employee s 



British 

Columbia . 

Ontario _ 

Quebec, Prot. 
Alberta 
Manitoba .. 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward 

Island ... 

Quebec, Cath. 
Newfoundland 
New 

Brunswick 


1 (15.5 yrs.) 1 17) 

2 3 

3 2 

4 4 

5 8 

6 9 

7 5 

8 7 

9 6 

10 11 ('27c) 


11 (11.4) 10 (16%) 


This table strongly supports the view 
that the lowering of standard ag¬ 
gravates rather than alleviates the 
shortage of teachers. It is quite possible 
that diluting and reducing qualific lions 
for entrance to a profession may ause 
many teachers with considerable rain¬ 
ing to leave teaching. Since low stan¬ 
dards make certification easy, very little 
is at stake if a person decides to leave. 

Temporary expedients to relieve the 
teacher shortage are not new. They have 
been tried before in other provinces and 
have been found to increase the shortage 
rather than to diminish it. The follow¬ 
ing table illustrates what has happened 
in Manitoba, which not only has a six- 
weeks’ course, but which also gives per¬ 
mits to persons without professional 
training. 
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Table 2 

Teacher Shortage in Manitoba 
(Der irtment of Education Report, Pro- 
ince of Manitoba, June, 1953) 


Six-weeks' 

1939 _ 80 

194C _ 79 

1941 _ 80 

194? . 76 

1943 . 67 

1944 . 55 

1945 69 

1946 81 

1947 105 

1946 96 

1949 94 

195C . Ill 

1951 115 

195 122 

1955 107 




21 

129 

389 

575 

641 

654 

732 

871 

795 

721 

657 

634 

568 

556 


81 

100 

209 

465 

642 

696 

713 

813 


815 

768 

749 

690 

663 


It ;; quite clear that the Manitoba plan 
has not solved the teacher shortage in 
that province. Manitoba has a teaching 
fore of approximately 5325, with a 
shor'age of 663. Alberta, on the other 
han has about 7200 teachers and a 
sho- age of approximately 156. 

Ii; Alberta, where standards have been 
mai lained, the teacher shortage has ac¬ 
tual decreased, as indicated in the 
following table. 


Table 3 


Alberta Teacher Shortage 
(Department of Education 
Annual Reports) 




1948- 1949 _ 284 

1949- 1950 _ 263 

1950- 1951 97 

1951- 1952 _ 115 

1952- 1953 _ 149 

1953- 1954 . 156 

* January, 1954 


355 

302 

334 


*156 


From experience in Manitoba, and in¬ 
deed throughout Canada, there is sub¬ 
stantial indication that the lowering of 
standards fails to solve the teacher 


shortage. It is almost inevitably accom¬ 
panied by the decline of instruction. 

IV. THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION PROPOSALS 

We believe firmly that, in the interests 
of the quality of education offered to Al¬ 
berta children, standards of training for 
teachers must be maintained. We 
therefore submit that neither the six- 
weeks’ course nor the proposal of per¬ 
manent certification at the end of one 
year of training should be introduced. 


President Lars Olson presented the 
Alberta Teachers' Association brief. 
Questioning of ATA representatives 
occupied a full day of the hearings. 


Instead we submit the following pro¬ 
posals for consideration: 

1. Investigation of the possibility of us¬ 
ing more trained married women 
teachers in cities to fill the immedi¬ 
ate requirements of the large urban 

If substantial numbers could be per¬ 
suaded to resume teaching on the same 
basis as other teachers employed by the 
cities, the drain of teachers from rural 
areas to the cities would be reduced 
sharply and the existing shortage might 
disappear. 

2. Encouragement of competent, physi¬ 
cally fit teachers to continue teaching 
after reaching the age of 65. 

3. Acceleration of the teacher-training 
program in the Faculty of Education. 

This proposal has, we think, distinct 
possibilities for speeding the training of 
teachers. Broadly speaking, it would 
probably mean establishment of a con¬ 
tinuous quarter system under which a 
student teacher might graduate with 
complete training in nearly half the time 
now taken. This has been done in the 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Emergency Teacher Training Act 


Adapted from Bill 101, 1954 


B ILL 101 is now law. Under its terms 
an emergency teacher training pro¬ 
gram for the purpose of qualifying 
student-teachers will be effective until 
July 1, 1958. There are provisions for 
either terminating the Act earlier or for 
extending it. 

The Act provides that the Minister 
may provide a training program to en¬ 
able teachers-in-training to take charge 
of a school following a six-weeks’ course. 
Regulations will be made by Order-in- 
Council governing qualifications requir¬ 
ed for student-teachers. They will specify 
admission requirements and the length 
and period of the training program. The 
regulations will specify also the nature 
of the six-weeks’ course and will decree 
the additional training necessary for the 
renewal of a student-teacher’s qualifica¬ 
tion statement. When a student com¬ 
pletes the six-weeks’ course, the Minister 
of Education will issue some statement 
authorizing him to take charge of a class¬ 
room. The regulations, which have not 
yet been announced, will describe the 
period for which the qualifications state¬ 
ment will be effective. In addition, the 
regulations are to indicate the terms and 
conditions under which the qualification 
statement may be renewed. 

The Act also permits the engagement 
of student-teachers by any school board. 
The contract between a board and a 
student-teacher is valid for one school 
year. Salary is set by the Act at two 
hundred dollars per annum less than the 
basic minimum for teachers with one 
year of training. 

Section 7 of the Act confers on a 
student-teacher all the duties and pow¬ 
ers vested in a teacher by sections 365, 
366, and 371 of The School Act, 1952. 
Sections 337 to 341, 344, 345, 346 to 348, 
358 to 362 and 364 of The School Act are 
made applicable to student-teachers. 


The provisions of The Emerger y 
Teacher Training Act are very gen¬ 
eral. The Minister of Education s 
given authority to make regulations 
governing the program by Order ■ 
Council. Whether the six-wee- ' 
student-teachers will be in direct 
competition with qualified teachers 
will not be known until the regc i- 
tions have been made public. Pre¬ 
liminary meetings have been ho d 
to discuss the regulations but 1 e 
Alberta Teachers' Association h $ 
not taken part in these discussion 


The Act decrees that a student-tea her 
is not a teacher within the meaning or 
for the purpose of The Teaching Pro¬ 
fession Act or The Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act. 

The Minister of Education has sl ated 
that students who have, or will attain 
Grade XII standing following the June 
1954 Departmental examinations wil! be 
admitted to the six-weeks’ program. He 
has stated that the Department of Edu¬ 
cation will screen present Grade XII 
students who apply for admission to the 
six-weeks’ course. If their records in¬ 
dicate that they are likely to pass their 
June examinations, they will be admitted 
to the short course. 

In addition, students who would be 
entitled to register in either the two- 
year program or the B.Ed. program will 
be accepted for the six-weeks’ course. 
Presumably, the Minister will authorize 
some form of recruitment campaign 
within the next month or so to enlist 
prospective teachers in the six-weeks’ 
short course. 
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Techniques of Guidance 
Home Visits 


C. WOODSWORTH, Faculty of Education, Calgary and S. C. T. CLARKE, 
Faculty of Education, Edmonton 


E VERYONE is agreed that the home 
nd school should work closely to- 
get! er. Yet a visit to the home by the 
tear ter is a rare occurrence. This is a 
maf'.er of time, of feeling inadequate, 
and plain old-fashioned fear. Let us try 
one ef these home visits. 

ere it is, 4:30 and I’m walking up to 
the front door of Donald Adby’s home. 
Wi V I weren’t here. I could just turn 
ana run. Why, my throat’s dry. Still, 
I ‘ ow this is worthwhile, and I sup- 
pose it is no worse than the first lesson I 
eve - taught. Well, here goes.) 

T— am Sally Monohan, Donald’s teach¬ 
er, 

Mr A.—Pleased to meet you. I was ex¬ 
acting you. Won’t you come in? 
Sally had sent a note home with Don- 
which explained she was attempt¬ 
ing to call on all the parents of her 
students. She specified the date and 
time, and received a confirmation 
rough Donald.) 

T—I am so glad to meet you, Mrs. A. I 
anted an opportunity for us to get 
acquainted. I know parents like to 
know the teacher who is teaching their 
child. (Notice the stress on the bene¬ 
fit to Mrs. A. of this visit. Sally also 
i nows the benefit to her and to her 
understanding of Donald, but she 
doesn’t emphasize this.) 

Mrs. A.—How is Donald getting along at 
school? (anxiously) He isn’t trouble¬ 
some, is he? (Be prepared for this 
first question. It will always be asked.) 
T—Donald is learning quite well. I am 
particularly pleased with his fine 
initiative. (Accentuate the positive. 
Never mention bad points. They’ll 


come up later. Donald is quick and 
restless which may be why his mother 
received reports of him being a 
trouble-maker.) 

Mrs. A.—Well, the previous teacher said 
he was a trouble-maker. I don’t think 
she liked Donald. 

T—I am sure you could tell me many 
things about Donald which would help 
me do a better job with him. I feel 
that by working together we can do so 
much better. (Sally ignores the at¬ 
tack on the previous teacher, and 
avoids debating whether Donald’s con¬ 
duct puts him in the “trouble-maker” 
class—an academic question anyway. 
She diverts Mrs. A. onto a favourite 
and dear theme—her Donald. Sally 
hopes to learn by listening.) 

After ten minutes Sally remarks she 
must think of going, as she has some ma¬ 
terials to prepare. (This signals Mrs. A. 
to hurry up the inevitable tea, and also 
is a good bit of public relations. Sally has 
read the NEA publication “It Starts in 
the 'Classroom”). Half an hour later 
Sally leaves. 

(It wasn’t too bad. I’ve certainly learn¬ 
ed a lot. I can understand now why Don¬ 
ald is so quick and restless. Not much 
serenity in that home. Husband away a 
lot on his work, Mrs. A. insecure, not 
sure she’s capable of handling Donald, 
altogether too sensitive to what the 
neighbours say. However, she really 
loves Donald, and goes to a lot of trouble 
on his account. Too much. On the 
whole I would guess a quiet orderly rou¬ 
tine at school—with insistence that he 
observe it—would be best.) 

(Continued on Page 42) 




Let's take a look at the facts 


Are On 


O NE of the most common attacks 
against our public schools is, “Our 
schools are neglecting the funda¬ 
mentals,” or “The schools today don’t 
teach the three R’s as well as they used 
to.” Rarely is any evidence given to 
support such a statement. 

When evidence is cited, it usually 
amounts to several isolated cases or is 
a quotation from some frustrated teacher 
of a freshman course in College English. 
My reaction to such arguments is always, 
“Where is your proof?” 

Some educators have replied to such 
comments by saying that research has 
shown that students today read better, 
write more legibly, have greater compet¬ 
ence in arithmetic, and spell better than 
the young people of any other age. This 
is easy to say, but difficult to back up. We 
educators, thus, are using the same 
methods that our antagonists are: mak¬ 
ing claims without proof. What are these 
studies? What specific research has 
been done? What was specifically found? 
Or, in the language of Dragnet, “We 
just want the facts, Sir.” 

Because I wanted the answers to these 
questions for my own benefit, and be¬ 
cause I have been asked to talk to several 
PTA meetings on the subject, I began to 
search for studies that had been done 
comparing schools of today with schools 
of past years. In the following para¬ 
graphs, I have compiled some of the 
results of my search in hopes that others 
might be interested in the same kind of 
ammunition. Let’s take a look at some 
of the facts. 

Reading 

The public schools of Dearborn have 
done several “then” and “now” studies 


that showed that they were doing a bet¬ 
ter job of teaching reading skills 1 . Using 
the Stanford tests they compared third 
and sixth grade pupils of 1928 vith 
pupils in those grades in 1940 with these 
results: 3A pupils were measured at the 
grade level of 3.6 in 1928, but wei at 
4.2 in 1940; 3B pupils showed a ain 
from 3.1 to 3.6 in the same period, oth 
6A and 6B pupils were measured a< 6.0 
in 1928, and by 1940 the 6A’s hac in¬ 
creased to 7.2 and the 6B’s had incre sed 
to 6.7 grade level. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska schools f ind 
similar results between the years 921 
and 1947 2 . Using the Monroe (s ent 
reading) tests in both years, they fi ind 
the following change in the me ian 
scores of third grade pupils: 44.4 in 921 
and 57.7 in 1947. 

Using the Thorndike-McCall Rea ing 
Scale, the Springfield, Missouri sc! ols 
found a like trend 8 . Sixth grade pt oils 
in 1931 had a median score of 22.5, while 
sixth grade pupils in 1948 scored 3.3, 


1 (Dearborn Public Schools, Burea; of 
Research and Psychological Sen ce. 
Testing Is Good Teaching. Dearborn, 
Michigan: The Public Schools, Aoril 
1949. 22 p. mimeographed.) 

2 (Worcester, D.A., and Kline, Anne. 
Reading Achievement in Lincoln, Ne bra¬ 
ska Schools—1921 and 1947. Lincoln: 
the authors (University of Nebraska, 
Teachers College). 1947. 3 p. mimeo¬ 
graphed.) 

3 (Illinois Survey Associates. College of 
Education, University of Illinois. A Look 
at Springfield Schools. (Springfield, 
Missouri.) Champaign, III.: Stipes Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1948. Chapter 8. pp. 97-127.) 
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i itics Critical? 


An ducation Communications’ Service 
feature 


indi ting that they were doing as well 
or b ter in 1948. 

R alts of tests in reading skills are 
avai ble for grades 3, 6, and 8 in the 
Day n, Ohio public schools 1 * * 4 5 . The Stan- 
fore rests were used from 1942 through 
1941 but the Metropolitan used for the 
194t rests. In grade 8, the students show 
the allowing median grade levels for 
the :ars: 1942, 7.7; in 1944, 7.8; in 1945, 
8.0; i 1949, 8.9. In the sixth grade, the 
foil ring increases were found: in 1943 
the .edian grade level was 5.8; in 1944, 
5.9; i 1946, 6.9; in 1949, 7.5. In the third 
gra , the Metropolitan was given to 
stu. nts in 1943 and then given to the 
thij graders of 1949. The median grade 
lev in reading was exactly the same, 
ind r ating that they were doing as good 
a j i as they were previously. 

/ comparison of reading tests results 
fro;', the 1923-24 year and the 1933-34 
yea in 33 Los Angeles elementary 
schools revealed that the latter group of 
pup Is had a gain of six months over the 
earlier group. Of particular interest is 
the fact that during this ten year period 
a modern curriculum was introduced 
into the elementary schools 6 . 

Grand Rapids, Michigan has studied 
pupils in 1916 in comparison with stu¬ 
dents in 1949°. The same reading tests 
that were given in 1916 were repeated in 
1949. The results showed that notable 
progress had been made in reading com¬ 
prehension and that 1949 students were 
reading as rapidly as they did in 1916. 

A study of children in 60 American 
communities in seven different states, 


A. Conrad Posz of Michigan State 
College believes that you must be 
able to cite facts if you say that 
students today do better in school 
than students did in the past. 


covering more than 230,000 pupils, com¬ 
pared student achievement before and 
after 1945. The average time between 
test and retest was 5% years. Reading 
scores showed that achievement of pub¬ 
lic school pupils is not falling. 

Arithmetic 

The Dearborn Public Schools have 
evidence in the area of arithmetic skills. 
The Stanford tests were given in 1928 


4 (Dayton Public Schools. Curriculum 
Department. Mimeographed reports of 
results of achievement tests administer¬ 
ed from 1942 to 1949. Dayton, Ohio: The 
Public Schools. Grades 1, 2, 3, 1943, 6 p.; 
1944, 3 p.; Grades 1, 2, 3, 6, 1949, 6 p.; 
Grade 6, 1945, 2 p.; 1946, 1 p.; Grade 8, 
1943, 3 p.; 1944, 1 p.; 1945, 1 p.; Grade 9, 
1943, 2 p.; 1944, 1 p.; 1945, 1 p. mimeo¬ 
graphed.) 

5 (Alberty, Harold and others. Let’s 
Look at the Attacks on the Schools. Col¬ 
lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 1951. 144 p.) 

6 (Committee on Field Services, Depart¬ 
ment of Education, University of 
Chicago. Grand Rapids School Survey. 
Summary of Principal Findings and 
Recommendations. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Board of Education, 1949. 
Chapter II, pp. 378-79.) 
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to third grade pupils and also third grad¬ 
ers in 1940. Over this period the 3B 
pupils showed an increase from the 
grade level of 2.9 to 3.2, while the 3A 
students showed an increase from 3.1 
to 3.8 during the 12 year period. Data 
on sixth graders showed similar results. 
Grade levels changed for 6A students 
from 5.8 in 1928 to 7.2 in 1948; while 
the scores for 6B children changed from 

5.8 in 1928, to 6.5 in 1940 and to 6.6 in 

1948. (Dearborn Schools, op. cit.) 

Arithmetic test results are available 

for grades 3, 6, and 8 in the Dayton, Ohio 
schools. Comparison of grade levels for 
third graders, using the same tests, show¬ 
ed an increase from 3.9 in 1943 to 4.2 in 

1949. In grades 6 and 8, the Stan¬ 
ford tests were used 1942 through 1946 
and the Metropolitan was used in 1949. 
Results for sixth graders are as follows: 
5.6 in 1943, 5.9 in 1944, 6.7 in 1946, and 
7.2 in 1949. The same steady progress 
in arithmetic skills was found in the 
eighth grade: 7.7 in 1942, 8.1 in 1943, 

7.8 in 1944, 8.0 in 1945, and 8.9 in 1949. 
(Dayton Public Schools, op. cit.) 

Students in Florida schools were given 
the Stanford tests in 1927 and the sixth 
graders of 1949 were given the same 
tests’. The results showed that the sixth 
graders had increased from 5.9 median 
grade level to 7.0 over the 22 year period. 

In the previously mentioned Los An¬ 
geles study which compared students 
of 1923-24 with 1933-34 students, it was 
found that the students were approxi¬ 
mately the same with regard to arithme¬ 
tic achievement. (Alberty and others, op. 
cit.) 

A. S. Adams reported on a Cleveland 
study which compared pupil achieve¬ 
ment in 1848 with achievement in 1947 8 . 
The 1947 group was equal in size to and 
otherwise as statistically equated as pos¬ 
sible with the 1848 group. The new 
group was given an old test including 
arithmetic, vocabulary, American his¬ 
tory, grammar and geography. In spite 
of the fact that some of the questions on 
the test were topical, in that they were 
related to the life of 1848, the 1947 
students achieved higher test scores. 


Adams reports on another study in In¬ 
dianapolis where an examination given 
originally in 1919 to high school seniors 
was repeated with a statistically similar 
group in 1941. The examination cover¬ 
ed arithmetic, spelling, logic, and mem¬ 
orization. The median score of the 1941 
students was 15 points higher than that 
of the 1919 students (ibid, Adams) 

Writing 

As might be expected there is tittle 
available information relative to studies 
comparing the achievement of present 
day school children with the achieve nent 
of earlier students in the art of wr ting. 
First, it is difficult to obtain samples of 
writing done by students twenty or lore 
years ago. Second, it is difficult te find 
out what the specific assignment was for 
the papers. Third, it is difficult to evalu¬ 
ate them objectively. As a result, studies 
have been confined for the most part 
to a comparison of levels of achievement 
in spelling, grammar, vocabulary and 
the like. While these measure of 
achievement are poor measures of ability 
to write, a few sample studies arc re¬ 
ported here. 

Sixth grade pupils in Florida wer giv¬ 
en the Stanford spelling test in 192 and 
the sixth graders in 1947 were give, the 
same test. The 1947 students achieved 
a grade level of 6.7 while the 192b stu¬ 
dents had achieved 6.0 (Daughtry op. 
cit.). 

On a fifth grade spelling test given 
in Wilmington, Delaware in 1881 58 
percent of the fifth graders ma e a 
score of 70 or higher. The same test 


7 (Daughtry, Blanche H. Are Criticism 
of Modern Schools Justified? Gainesville, 
Florida: the author (University of 
Florida, College of Education) n.d. 5 p. 
typewritten.) 

8 (Adams, Arthur S. “Why Education 
Should Merit Public Confidence.” North 
Central Association Quarterly. Vol \ 
XXVII, No. 2. October 1952. pp. 186-M) j 

9 (New York Times, January 15, 1952. j 

p. 18.) 
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was ,iven to fifth graders in 1951. On 
the ame test, 64 percent of the students 
mad 70 or higher 0 . 

In Dayton, Ohio third grade students 
bein ' measured with Metropolitan gain¬ 
ed om 4.0 grade level in 1943 to 4.4 
in s ; ailing in 1949. As previously report¬ 
ed, Me Dayton schools used the Stanford 
tests in grades 6 and 8 from 1942 
to . 46 and changed to the Metropolitan 
in 1949. Sixth grade spelling tests 
showed these results: 5.8 in 1943, 6.3 in 
194t, and 7.1 in 1949. Eighth graders 
measured 8.7 in 1942, 8.8 in 1943, 8.5 in 
194 ; 8.2 in 1945, and 9.5 in 1949. (Day- 
ton Public Schools, op. cit.) 

In the previously mentioned Cleveland 
study, a test covering vocabulary, gram¬ 
mar, arithmetic, geography and Ameri¬ 
can history was originally given to stu¬ 
dents entering high school in 1848. This 
test was repeated in 1947. As previously 
mentioned, the 1947 students were equat¬ 
ed with the 1848 students and in spite 
of the topical items that 1848 students 
would tend to be more versed in, the 
new group of students did considerably 
better on the examination. (Adams, op. 
cit.) 

Other similar studies in spelling and 
so forth are available but because they 


are not really measures of writing skill, 
they are not included. 

Conclusion 

From the studies that have been ex¬ 
amined it can be seen that the criticisms 
of our schools are not always founded on 
fact. As has been shown, some schools 
have the necessary evidence to answer 
their critics with facts. A few items of 
this evidence have been reported here 
for your use. However, studies done in 
schools other than your own are not the 
best solution to your individual pro¬ 
blems. Such information is usable in 
defending the public schools in general, 
but each school must answer its own 
critics with evidence obtained from with¬ 
in the local system. A planned program 
of testing with a careful interpretation 
of the results should help to provide the 
necessary facts. Should such a program 
reveal that the critics of the local school 
are justified in some of their criticism, 
obviously the school will want to make 
the necessary changes in methods or 
courses of study to make the desired 
improvements. However, if research 
shows that the criticisms are unjustified, 
the local school should tell the results 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Travel photography can be simple 


Keep You 


T HE teacher who travels today without 
a camera is much like the summer 
school student who attends lectures with¬ 
out a notebook. And yet each fall many 
teachers return to the classroom from a 
summer of travel with little to show for 
their efforts. 

Most of us like to talk about our 
travels, but how much more interesting 
(and educational) our talk could be if 
illustrated with color slides of the things 
we’re talking about. And, as time goes 
by, pictures will serve as a vital record 
of our trips. It would seem that edu¬ 
cators, of all people, should be making 
the most of their travel experiences in 
terms of bringing the world to the class¬ 
room. 

The teacher who has traveled during 
the summer finds that many local com¬ 
munity groups are anxious to learn 
about the trip. Requests to speak before 
service clubs, church groups, and other 
organizations are of obvious public re¬ 
lations value to the teacher and to the 
school system. They do, however, im¬ 
pose a responsibility on the teacher, for 
here we have, literally, a public demon¬ 
stration of teaching methods. How much 
more effective these talks will be if they 
are illustrated. 

There is no substitute for the photo¬ 
graphs which you make since they re¬ 
flect your particular interests and at¬ 
titudes toward each subject. The per¬ 
son discussing his own pictures easily 
conveys to the audience a feeling of par¬ 
ticipation and intimacy seldom possible 
with commercial stock pictures. And so, 
whether you travel within your state or 
around the world, your audience will be 
grateful if you have your own pictures 
to show for it. 


Selecting a Camera 

“You push the button, we do the 
rest.” This 1888 camera slogan was 
never more true than it is today v hen 
cameras of every size, price, and de¬ 
scription are available for making bhck- 
and-white, color, and even three-dii ien- 
sion pictures in the form of prints, si les, 
or movies. Cameras and camera e< iip- 
ment have kept pace with the auton atic 
gear shift and the automatic was; ing 
machine. Today your approach to the 
mechanics of photography, like your ap¬ 
proach to the mechanics of the auti no- 
bile, can be as simple or as comple as 
you want it to be. 

In selecting a camera for your ti vel 
pictures several points should be on- 
sidered. What subject matter will you 
want to photograph? How will you use 
the finished pictures? Will you use 
black-and-white film, color film, or b th? 
How large a camera are you willin ; to 
take with you? What types of cam ras 
have you used? How much do you 
want to spend? 

Let’s answer the first four quest ons 
by assuming that you will do wha so 
many travelers do—make general tr vel 
pictures of people, places, and event; on 
35 millimeter (mm.) color film whit' is 
finished as slides for use in a projector. 
If this is your decision, the problem of 
selecting a camera is greatly simplmed. 
You will need the type of camera known 
as the 35 mm. miniature which costs any¬ 
where from about $20.00 to well over 
$400.00, depending primarily upon the 
lens and various refinements. A word 
about second-hand cameras—they are 
often good buys, but know your dealer 
or someone who knows cameras. 

The most obvious advantage of the 35 
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Vacation Alive 


mm camera is convenience. Because of 
its mall size, film costs are relatively 
low the camera attracts little attention, 
and t is easily carried. Always ready for 
immediate use, it is ideal for travel. 

A variety of film in 20 and 36- ex¬ 
pos; re rolls is available for this camera 
in c lor or in black-and-white. Since the 
neg tivle size is small (approximately 
1" iy 2 ") it is necessary to enlarge 
or roject finished film. Color film is 
reti ned from the processing laboratory 
as r ounted slides ready for use in a 2" 
x 2 projector. Most schools have these 
projectors and they are easy to use. 
ha/; held slide viewers are available for 
a fi v dollars. 


ROBERT C. SNIDER 


S.mply buying the most expensive 
can-era you can is not always the best 
plan. If you lack experience you may 
find it too complex for your purposes. 
As a matter of fact, the novice will most 
likely do his best work with a less com¬ 
plicated, inexpensive camera. The grand 
prize winning picture of the recent 
Saturday Review World Travel Photo 
Contest was made in color with an in¬ 
expensive (less than $40.00) 35 mm. 
camera. 

It is a good plan to get your camera 
and learn to use it before the trip begins. 
Popular photography magazines and 
camera shops are readily available 
sources of camera information. The 
Montgomery Ward Photographic Catalog 


This Education Communications' 
Service feature is timely as vaca¬ 
tion approaches. Here are some 
helpful hints for those who are 
planning to travel and want to 
record their trip in pictures. 


is an excellent source of worthwhile data. 

Once you have a camera you will be 
tempted by that very real photographic 
pitfall—gadgets. You will at once be 
confronted by a bewildering array of 
tripods, flash guns, reflectors, lens 
shades, filters, exposure meters, cable 
releases, range finders, and extra lenses 
—to mention only a few. Don’t be 
frightened. Remember, your first job 
is to learn to use your camera. It will 
take pictures just as it is. Get attach¬ 
ments only when you have learned to 
understand their function. 

Exposure meters are important, but 
they are as difficult to use properly as 
many cameras. Beginners can get good 
exposure results by following the in¬ 
structions packed with each roll of film 
or by using inexpensive cardboard ex¬ 
posure guides. 

Pictures of What? 

As the how of camera operation be¬ 
comes second nature, you will be able 
to concentrate on the more important 
problem of what to photograph. Keep in 
mind that the camera is only an exten¬ 
sion of your vision. It will capture an 
instant of time at your bidding. Cameras, 
like paint brushes and typewriters, are 
significant only in terms of what is 
created with them. The difference be- 
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tween snapshots and effective photo¬ 
graphs will often be determined by your 
ability to see pictures in the world 
around you. It matters little what kind 
of a camera is used to “take” these pic¬ 
tures. Finding pictures is the important 
thing. 

Since your understanding of the 
places you visit will be reflected in your 
photographs, learn as much as you can 
about these places before you start. 
Study published photographs to stimu¬ 
late your thinking about how and what 
you will photograph. Have a plan for 
the pictures you want to make. You may 
not be able to follow this plan, but think¬ 


ing about it will increase your abil y to 
see pictures as you travel. 

Certainly the most important pa t of 
any.country are the people. Take time 
to know them. They should be a im¬ 
portant part of your pictures. lies 
making portraits of people, kee; the 
background in mind. This is especially 
important with the 35 mm. camera v hich 
has a tendency to show backgroun 3 in 
great detail. Often by moving the 
camera a few feet you can avoid dis¬ 
tracting background. If possible ctoose 
a background which says some hing 
about the person being pictured. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Education for a World at Peace 


HON. PAUL MARTIN, Minister of National Health and Welfare 


N EVER in mankind’s history was 
here a time when the challenge to 
human intelligence was greater than it 
is t ay. Never before have so many 
problems of national and international 
importance pressed for solution. They 
are roblems that concern us all—social, 
poliUcial, economic problems—problems 
that will yield to no solution unless we 
brir, to bear the union of our best 
brai s reinforced by a dedication to the 
servoee of humanity. 

It is clear then that teaching—the 
kind of teaching that develops integrity, 
stea fastness of mind and a mature ap¬ 
probation of the obligations of citizen¬ 
ship-will have a great deal to do with 
our success or failure in the years 
ahead. 

Education in Canada is, of course, a 
provincial matter and the provinces 
generally have developed excellent 
school systems across the country. Our 
con- itution leaves no doubt as to the ex¬ 
clusive competence of the provinces in 
this extremely important area of govern¬ 
ment responsibility. In recent years, 
however, the Federal Government, with¬ 
out interfering in any way with the 
constitutional rights of the provinces, 
has provided very substantial financial 
assistance for certain specific educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

The Federal Government is now 
spending, directly and indirectly, nearly 
$30,000,000 a year for various education¬ 
al activities. Some of the more impor¬ 
tant items include: 

—federal grants of $5,100,000 a year to 
universities to help offset mounting 
administrative and teaching costs; 
—more than $8,500,000 a year for the 
education of Indians and for grants 
to Indian residential schools; 


Adapted from an address to the 
Annual Banquet of the Hamilton 

Teachers' Council. 


—under the National Health Program, 
$3,250,000 a year is now being spent 
for the training of needed health 
workers and to support health re¬ 
search in the universities; 

—under The Vocational Training Act, 
the Department of Labour provides 
training grants of nearly $5,000,000 a 
year for youth training, apprentice¬ 
ship training and assistance to voca¬ 
tional schools; 

—for the Royal Military College and 
other educational projects for the 
armed services, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment spends upwards of $1,000,000 a 
year; 

—through the National Research Coun¬ 
cil, the Atomic Energy Control Board 
and the Defence Research Board, 
about $1,500,000 is given annually to 
universities for scholarships and re¬ 
search; 

—although on nothing like the scale in 
the immediate post-war years, sub¬ 
stantial sums amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000 a year, are still being spent 
on vocational and university training 
for veterans of the armed forces. 

In addition to federal assistance for 
specific educational purposes, it should 
be remembered that Family Allowances, 
now totalling some $350,000,000 a year, 
unquestionably have a marked effect in 
improving and equalizing educational 
opportunity throughout Canada. 

I have emphasized the importance at¬ 
tached to education in Canada because 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Emotional problems of students can be met 


The Exceptional Child 

Emotional Problems in the Classroom 


E MOTIONAL disturbances may inter¬ 
fere not only with the child’s ability 
to learn but his behaviour may disrupt 
the learning activities of other children. 
For this reason, the school must be con¬ 
cerned with emotional problems in chil¬ 
dren. The classroom teacher has to deal 
closely and directly with the students 
and therefore is most immediately con¬ 
cerned. 

Obviously, not all children who fail in 
their studies are troubled by persistent 
feelings of anger, resentment, jealousy 
or fear. There are other reasons for 
failure: low mental ability, poor reading 
ability, defective vision, impaired hear¬ 
ing, and the like. Such lack of capacity 
to learn may or may not be accompanied 
by emotional maladjustment. However, 
a child with good capacity may not be 
able to utilize it fully because of 
emotional disturbance. A teacher may 
recognize this by such symptoms as ex¬ 
cessive fearfulness, daydreaming, nega¬ 
tivism, jealousy, attention-seeking be¬ 
haviour, temper tantrums, wetting, nail- 
biting, thumb-sucking, speech defects, 
physical complaints without organic 
basis, lying and stealing. 

Mentally Healthy Compared with 
Emotionally Disturbed Children 

In order to identify the emotionally 
disturbed child the teacher must have 
a concept of normal development. The 
mentally healthy child is alert and inter¬ 
ested in his surroundings. He wants to 
learn and he wants to grow up. He 
mixes well with other children. He ac¬ 
cepts authority, but he also shows 
spontaneity and initiative. 

In general, the manifestations of 
emotional disturbance will be either 


“fighting with society” or “withdrawing 
from society.” The disturbed chile! may 
be overly aggressive and anti-soci 1 in 
his behaviour, as if he wanted t< get 
even with a hostile world around him; 
or he may be shy and withdrawn i to a 
world of phantasy, because participation 
with real people in real activities s ems 
too painful and threatening to hin If 
his reactions take the first cours* he 
comes into conflict with the teache: and 


Jean L. Dixon, Provincial Guida: :e 
Clinic, Edmonton, and S. C. T. C rke, 
Faculty of Education, Universit 
of Alberta 


the principal, his fellow student: or 
both. If they follow the second course, 
he will not be troublesome in the • ass- 
room, but he may be more seriousl dis¬ 
turbed than the aggressive child. In 
either case the child may not wor: up 
to his own capacity. 

Behaviour that is normal at one age 
level may indicate emotional disturb .nee 
if exhibited at another age level. -Just 
as the two-year-old is normally i.ega- 
tivistic and the three-year-old may try 
temper tantrums, so the school beginner 
may boast, tattle, and tell fantastic 
stories. The beginner usually finds dif¬ 
ficulty in adjusting to the routine of the 
school after the relative freedom of pre¬ 
school years. The child may be tempor¬ 
arily disturbed by changes in the home 
situation, such as, the arrival of a new 
baby, the absence of a parent, or specific 
frightening occurrences. Most Grade I 
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children have to learn not to interrupt, 
to fit quietly in desks when this is re¬ 
quired, and to work when they would 
rather play. Occasional lapses into 
thu nb-sucking, imaginative lying, ne- 
gat ism, and the like, are to be expect¬ 
ed. iy Grade IV the teacher may regard 
sue behaviour as being much more like¬ 
ly , symptom of emotional disturbance. 
A ‘ trther contrast: the ten-year-old in 
Gr? le IV may well be rowdy, untidy, and 
put .ing; the adolescent in Grade IX is 
fre' uently rebellious and moody. What 
is: itural at one age may be the sign of 
em t.ional upset at another. 

I is well to remember that every child 
wil 1 show some of the symptoms of 
em rional disturbance at times, because 
eve y child has to learn how to handle 
his own feelings. He has to learn how 
to f ace real situations, how to meet 
fru "rations and how to live happily with 
oth r people. 

Cl: sroom Treatment of Emotionally 
Di< orbed Children 

ie emotional needs of child and adult 
an love and affection, a feeling of ac¬ 
ceptance and security, a feeling of being 
worthwhile and of being able to achieve 
worthwhile goals. Emotional problems 
arire when these needs are not being 
me: adequately. The school may allevi¬ 
ate the disturbances in the child by ac¬ 
cepting him, by giving praise, by insist¬ 
ing on reasonable conformity to rules. 
If a child is distressed by unsatisfactory 
relationships at home, the emotional sat¬ 
isfactions and the training which he re¬ 
ceives at school may mean even more to 
him than to the undisturbed child. All 
children need training, and the emotion¬ 
ally disturbed child particularly needs to 
learn to express his feelings and thoughts 
in acceptable ways, instead of repressing 
and denying their existence, of being 
anti-social in his behaviour. The school 
may provide acceptable outlets for feel¬ 
ings of aggression and hostility through 
active games, through reading stories 
followed by discussion, through “let’s 
pretend” play, and through discussion of 
situations which make one angry and 


jealous. While these negative feelings 
can be accepted as existing in everyone, 
the child can learn to control his be¬ 
haviour reasonably. 

Before attempting to apply remedial 
measures, there are several questions 
which the classroom teacher may ask 
herself. Has the child the intelligence 
to keep up with his classmates? Does 
lack of achievement mean loss of affec¬ 
tion and self-respect with resulting feel¬ 
ings of fear and inferiority? Has he 
missed basic skills in his earlier grades, 
i.e., can his low achievement be 
remedied? Has he unrecognized physical 
handicaps? Is he under too much pres¬ 
sure from parents, the teacher, or him¬ 
self to achieve beyond his capacity? Does 
he compensate for his failure by anti¬ 
social behaviour or withdrawal into 
phantasy? Does this behaviour permit 
him to feel that he is loved or worth¬ 
while, or powerful and able to gain at¬ 
tention? Does he regress to more in¬ 
fantile ways of behaving? Does man¬ 
agement at home and at school allow for 
any acceptable outlet for the feelings of 
aggression and hostility common in all 
children? Is management in the class¬ 
room consistent, so that the child knows 
from day to day what he can do and can¬ 
not do? Am I, the teacher, overly con¬ 
cerned about specific types of behaviour 
because the child or the behaviour re¬ 
sembles that of persons I have known 
previously? Am I, the teacher, too wor¬ 
ried or too tired to cope calmly with a 
class of energetic children? The answers 
to these questions may indicate the kind 
of treatment required. 

Cooperation with the Home 

The good teacher will welcome casual 
and arranged meetings with parents as 
opportunities to improve the cooperation 
between home and school. Parents are 
very interested in the welfare of their 
children and generally more than willing 
to discuss ways of helping them. How¬ 
ever, they naturally resent open critic¬ 
ism of their methods of management. 
Similarly, teachers resent open criticism 
of their methods of teaching. Parents 
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and teachers can work together harmoni¬ 
ously for the welfare of the child when 
each takes a positive approach toward 
the child and is considerate of the feel¬ 
ings of the adult. 

The teacher, in talking to parents, 
should be alert to a number of oppor¬ 
tunities. The parent may lack know¬ 
ledge of normal behaviour, and can be 
greatly reassured and relieved to find 
that many other children “do that too.” 
The parent may he overlooking many 
good qualities in the child, and focusing 
on the disturbing ones. It is only through 
the positive features of the child’s per¬ 
sonality that the negative behaviour can 
be modified. The teacher should always 
stress the child’s positive qualities, even 
if these seem to be only health and 
abundant energy. Parents may be puz¬ 
zled about the right treatment for the 
child and ready to accept suggestions. 
Even in this favourable circumstance, 
the suggestions should be indirect and 
tactful. No parent likes to be told “how 
to raise his child,” especially by an un¬ 
married person. Parents usually don’t 
know how the child behaves in school, 
and are often astonished when the teach¬ 
er informs them. “That doesn’t sound 
like Johnny” or “Well, you ought to see 
him around home,” are frequent exclama¬ 
tions. The teacher, if possible, should 
also secure information on how the child 
behaves at home. Information on bed¬ 
time, sleep habits, eating habits, control 
techniques, relations with siblings, can 
be obtained readily by just listening. 
Most important, the teacher should 
stress the good characteristics of the 
child. It is well to be prepared for 
either a casual or more formal meeting 
with parents by having thought out in 
advance the answers to the standard 
question, “How is Johnny getting along 
in school?” 

Services Available 

What services are available to help the 
teachers in Alberta schools who are deal¬ 
ing with disturbed children? The vast 
majority of cases will be handled by the 
teacher in the classroom in the light of 


her own understanding of the child. 
Some children require the attention of 
specialists. The teacher may receive 
help by discussing the problem with the 
principal, superintendent, or, if one is 
available, with the guidance counsellor, 
Guidance material is available through 
Mr. A. A. Aldridge, Director of Guidance, 
Department of Education, Edmontoi. 

Films are available free of charge 
from Mr. C. C. Evoy, Director of Health 
Education, Department of Health, Ed¬ 
monton. These films deal with normal 
development of children and with some 
of the emotional problems that may in¬ 
terfere with a child’s progressing in 
school. They are especially useful for 
teachers and for Home and School 
groups. Films also are available (at 
nominal charges) from the Audio-Vi ual 
Branch, Department of Education ind 
from the Department of Extension, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. Here are a few use¬ 
ful films in this area: Shyness, He Ads 
His Age, Shy Guy, Angry Boy, Act Your 
Age. 

Provincial Guidance Clinics are oper¬ 
ated under the Mental Health Division 
of the Provincial Department of Heasth. 
There are full time Clinics in Edmonton 
and in Calgary, and a part time Clini in 
Red Deer. Other centres in the province 
are visted periodically. Teachers who 
wish to refer children should consult 
their superintendent of schools. Con¬ 
sent of the parents is essential before re¬ 
ferral is made: After the Clinic examina¬ 
tion a report is sent to the .Superinten¬ 
dent of Schools. 

The Guidance Clinic receives referrals 
involving poor school progress, disturbed 
behaviour, and nervous complaints. The 
service is voluntary and free of charge, 
and parents may make their own ap¬ 
pointments if they wish. The Clinic 
team consists of a psychiatrist, psycholo¬ 
gist, and social worker. The social work¬ 
er obtains a detailed family history from 
the parents. The psychologist ad¬ 
ministers intelligence and other tests as 
indicated. The psychiatrist examines 
the child and discusses the situation with 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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f sident 's Column 



! omehow I got the impression that my 
las; message to the teachers of Alberta 
in my capacity as president was to be in 
tht March issue of our magazine. Our 
genial editor insists however that I must 
submit copy for the April issue as well. 

It is interesting to glance back to the 
events of the last year. We have in some 
ways made progress and in others slip¬ 
ped back. 

ne of my first duties as president was 
to attend a meeting of teacher educators 
at Saskatoon. Representatives from the 
four western provinces there gave ap¬ 
proval to two years of teacher train¬ 
ing before certification. They also agreed 
to advocate reciprocal recognition of 
certificates from each of the western 
provinces, based on a two year training 
period. Since then, our government has 
passed a bill enabling student teachers 
to take charge of classrooms after six 
weeks of training. In spite of submis¬ 
sions before the Education Committee of 
the Legislature stressing other means of 


coping with the teacher shortage, the 
government seems determined to reduce 
our teaching standards from a minimum 
of one year for a temporary license to 
that of six weeks for a student teacher. 
Of course, they claim this does not re¬ 
duce standards. It seems to me that 
we are reverting to a situation similar 
to the one before World War I when 
teaching permits were often given to 
high school students. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association has 
strenuously opposed this proposal to 
debase our profession. 

In salary matters we have made a little 
more progress. Several disputes went to 
conciliation and arbitration. The most 
difficult were at Killam and West Jasper 
Place. Much time and a great deal of 
thought were given to each. At Killam, 
after being deadlocked for some time, 
the board accepted the arbitration award 
and effected a settlement. At West 
Jasper Place the teachers were forced to 
call a strike which lasted for five school 
days before the board agreed to accept 
the arbitration award. 

In both of these disputes, careful 
handling and judicious advice from the 
locals and the executive, coupled with a 
spirit of cooperation among all teachers, 
made it possible to complete negotiations 
successfully. 

I wish to conclude by expressing my 
appreciation to the members of the exe¬ 
cutive council and officials of the central 
office for the unqualified and loyal sup¬ 
port that has been given to me at all 
times. No one could expect or wish for 
more complete loyalty than I have re¬ 
ceived. Thank you for your confidence 
and thank you for your help. 
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Teachers Awarded Life Memberships , 

1953 


Ethel Cameron Anderson, 1 Westview, Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 

Years of Si ice 
in Alben i 

3: i 

3< 



2: 05 



3 16 

Jean McMillan Cameron, Suite 1, Campbellton Apartments, 


3. 



3 ?5 



2 (5 

Maybelle Irene Clarke, 3515 Pioneer Ave., South Burnaby, B.C. 

George Stanley Henry Collinson, 118 - 8 Avenue N.W., Calgary .... 


2 13 

2 

2. 



2! 15 

Miriam Knowlton Davies, 331 - 7 Avenue N.E., Calgary . 


2; 15 

3> '8 

Carlotta Fleming, 1511 - 11 Avenue West, Calgary . 


2; .5 

3: 6 



35 17 



3! 6 

James Harrington, Suite 10, 12609 - 118 Avenue, Edmonton. 


3i 

2 3 



43 6 

Frank DesBarres Johnson, Ocean Park, B.C.. 


43 

Rebecca Elizabeth Lewis, 11106 - 62 Avenue, Edmonton . 


33 

John Wilfred McAllister, 9611 - 88 Avenue, Edmonton_ 


28 

Hazel CamDhell McNeil. 11319 - 95A Street.. Edmonton 


46 

John George Niddrie, 301 - 6 Street N., Wilkesboro, North Carolina, U.S.A.. . 
Lilian Gibson Parnell. 10645 - 125 Street. Edmonton . . 

31 

37 8 

Mary Evangeline Porter, 728 - 14 Avenue W., Calgary . 


37 

Alice Hester Potter, Lagoon Ridge, R.R. 2, Victoria, B.C. 


3( 

Isaac Stanley Reeds, Irma 


3c 

Esther Mabel Ryckman, 4120 Imperial Street, South Burnaby, B.C. 
John Mark Fredric Smith, Dunstable .. 


40 

John Henry Towerton, 11028 - 88 Avenue Edmonton 


28 25 

Eric Victor Clement Tucker. Fort Macleod f Posthumously! 


31 

Frederick Dutton Weir, 226 Superior Avenue, Calgary (Posthumously) .. 

41 

NOTICE 



Teachers who have served with the Armed Forces in World War II, and 
who are paying into the Teachers’ Retirement Fund for their period of 
service, are required by regulation of the Teachers' Retirement Fund Board, 
to complete payment of these contributions by July 1, 1954. 

Eric C. Ansley, 
Secretary, 

Board of Administrators. 
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Strike Action 


An editorial in the Times Editorial Supplement, London, March 5 


T I;IS years has started with a signi- 
l .ant number of strikes of teachers 
in Si attered parts of the globe. Tokyo, 
Oslr Calcutta and France have had 

toke x or enduring strikes. Pay and con- 
diti< is of service are, except at Tokyo, 
the oot of the trouble. In other coun- 
trie; there is more talk among teachers 
thar there was of the possibilities of 
stril • action. 

A home the Scottish teachers are de- 
libe ting on the formation of a strike 
iunt English and Welsh secondary 
mas ers are to take a vote on whether to 
stril '■ or not if their claims are not sat¬ 
isfy by the beginning of next year. The 
grit ances differ in detail but, in west¬ 
ern urope at least, they have a common 
basi The prosperity of the smaller 
sala ied employees has been melting 
awa since the war, certainly relatively 
to \ age-earners, and in some cases ab¬ 
solutely as well. Teachers have watch¬ 
ed ad felt this attrition of their posi¬ 
tion in society not inactively, but im- 
potc it to prevent it. There are signs 
now that they will not put up with it 
mue n longer. Our correspondent has 
described the continuing strike of pri¬ 
mary teachers in Olso as the first 
“middle-class revolt.” 

It is worth inquiring in these circum¬ 
stances how far strike action is com¬ 
patible with the claim to professional 
status. Direct action of that kind is no 
doubt extremely repugnant to teachers; 
are there any circumstances in which a 
resort to it is justified? Some hold that 
the degree of public responsibility which 
professional people should attain rules 
out completely any question of its being 
right for them to withdraw their ser¬ 
vices collectively. This view implies that 


strikes are invariably irresponsible, and 
that is certainly untrue. Others com¬ 
pare the functions of a professional as¬ 
sociation to those of a trade union, to 
the disadvantage of the latter and con¬ 
clude that this favoured weapon of the 
worker is not for the hands of the pro¬ 
fessional man. 

The confusion in this argument is in¬ 
structive. There are certain modes of 
self-government which can be recogniz¬ 
ed in the most conspicuous professions, 
and which are executed through profes¬ 
sional associations or councils. The 
granting and withdrawing of licences to 
practice and the supervision of courses 
of training for entrants are perhaps the 
most important. These and similar ex¬ 
amples of "self-discipline" in a profes¬ 
sion have the purpose of safeguarding 
the standard of professional service. As 
well as doing this the associations or 
councils usually perform a number of 
minor services, like publishing a jour¬ 
nal, which make for the ease and ef¬ 
ficiency of their members’ work. They 
also represent the views of members on 
professional matters in public. That is 
customarily the limit, of their activity, 
provided their members are chiefly self- 
employed—though they may arrive at 
some internal arrangements about fees 
to mitigate the ferocity of competition. 

As soon, however, as the members of 
a profession cease to be chiefly self- 
employed or to negotiate their salaries 
individually, and become almost wholly 
employees either of the state or local 
councils or large public companies, the 
professional association is bound to play 
a much more direct and active part in 
the financial interests of its members. It 
necessarily exercises new functions 
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which are regarded by origin as more 
characteristic of trade unions. Collec¬ 
tive bargaining, in short, becomes one of 
their most important tasks. And reflec¬ 
tion confirms experience that when it 
comes to collective bargaining the em¬ 
ployees have no ammunition to carry on 
with, if rational persuasion fails, unless 
they are prepared to threaten and if 
necessary to carry out a strike. Unless, 
therefore, teachers have implicit faith 
in the fair-mindedness and readiness to 
act of local authorities and governments 
they would be risking impotence in 
salary negotiations by any declaration in 
advance that they will not contemplate 
strikes. 

The crucial question is the circum¬ 
stances in which teachers would be justi¬ 
fied in striking. It would be foolish to 
answer this hypothetically, yet there are 
several considerations which are special 
to the case of teachers. First of all there 
are the children and their parents to 


whom teachers have responsibilities 
which would require the closest consid 
eration. Then there is the fact that 
teachers are, and should be, people of 
considerable education and sense o' pub- 
lie responsibility; one would expect 
them, therefore, not to resort to direct 
action until they were satisfied after dis¬ 
passionate examination not only of the 
justice of their own case but also of the 
pronounced injustice of the arrange¬ 
ments against which they were protest¬ 
ing—the one does not necessarily mply 
the other. Finally, there is the question 
of expediency. The respect that teach¬ 
ers are granted and their stat s in 
society have a bearing on the salaries 
they are awarded. It should be most 
carefully weighed how far these light 
be jeopardized by recourse to strikes, 
which are associated in the public mind 
primarily with the grievances of vage- 
earners. 

Editor’s Note—Emphases ours. 


NOTICE 

According to a regulation of the Board of Administrators, to become effe 
five July I, 1954, refunds of contributions will not be paid until fou 
months after August 31, or the date of the last contribution, whichever 
the earlier. This regulation is necessary for the following reasons: 

1. All contributions must be received and posted before refund paymer 
can be made. 

2. The protection of teachers who have resigned in June or July, with n 
intention of teaching the following year, but who change their plans an 
return to teaching within a few months. A teacher who accepts 
refund of contributions, in whole or in part, relinquishes all benefits i 
the Fund, and cannot be reinstated in the Fund upon his return t 
teaching. 

3. To avoid unnecessary additional cost of office administration. 

Eric C. Anslev, 
Secretary 
Board of Administrators 
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Sl SCIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE IN 
HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
JNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
1954-55 SESSION 

Revi- on of Requirements 

In previous Official Bulletin (Decem- 
ler, 953), the announcement was made 
that special one-year program in Home 
Econ niics is being planned by the Uni- 
rersi y of Alberta for certificated teach¬ 
ers -ishing to teach Home Economics 
and ishing to qualify fully therefor in 
»ne : ear instead of in four or five sum- 
ner essions. 

Th program will include: 

(1 Any one of: Chemistry A, Chem¬ 
istry 1 or Chemistry 42 

(2 Household Economics 11, House¬ 
hold Economics 12, Household 
Economics 44 and Household 
Economics 45. 

The above includes a revision in the 
Chemistry requirement, “Chemistry A, 
Ihemistry 1, or Chemistry 42” replacing 
'Chemistry 42.” The methods course 
neniioned in the previous announce- 
neni will not be required. 

Household Economics 11 and 12 nor- 
nally qualify a certificated teacher for 
he Junior Certificate in Home Economics 
(teaching privileges valid up to and in¬ 
cluding Grade X Home Economics). 
This together with two of Household 


Economics 44, 45, 46 qualify for the 
Senior Certificate in Home Economics 
(teaching privileges valid in all grades). 

Anyone who already holds credit in 
one of the courses mentioned, may enrol 
in the program, substituting another ap¬ 
proved course for those in which such 
credit is held. All courses in this special 
program, including substitute courses 
when approved, carry credit on most 
regular B.Ed. programs, but interested 
candidates are requested to check with 
the Faculty of Education general office 
on this point. Since the special program 
requires cohsiderable early planning, 
and since its feasibility depends on an 
adequate registration (possibly twenty 
students), it is requested that anyone 
interested get in touch with Miss A. 
Berneice MacFarlane, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Edmonton. 

School Broadcasts Over CFAC 

Because of unforseen circumstances, 
the Friday afternoon school broadcasts 
from April 30 to May 28 inclusive will 
not be heard over radio station CFAC. 
This is the series, “Music in the Making,” 
designed for Grades VH-XH. The series 
will be heard as scheduled over stations 
CFGP, CKUA, CBX, CBXA, CJOC and 
CHAT. 


The CTF Radio Research Committee study “Radio in Canadian 
Schools” is nearing completion. Some 5000 teachers in 1600 representative 
schools across Canada were sampled by questionnaire and returns have 
been received from 2500 teachers in 1200 of the schools (a 77 percent 
return by schools). The questionnaires are now being analyzed and a report 
should be ready this summer. 








Education for a World at Peace 


(Continued from Page 19) 
trained minds are needed today more 
urgently than ever before. The para¬ 
mount issue facing the world is the 
issue of peace or destruction. The gen¬ 
eration being taught in our schools today 
will have it in their power to write the 
brightest chapter in human history—or 
to write the epitaph of civilization as we 
know it. They cannot afford to let slip 
the opportunity of creating a new world 
order based upon a just and enduring 
spirit of peace in the world. 

We have seen in the disastrous calami¬ 
ties which have involved the world in 
two colossal wars, the evil result when 
one nation or group of nations denies 
the fundamental truth that we are mem¬ 
bers one of the other. The rise of dis¬ 
torted political ideals, the undermining 


of public morality and the cynical d 
regard for human rights are the ei 
products of this type of collectivist 
thinking. 

In spite of the enormity of the task 
of finding a formula for peace in a 
world so sharply divided by two con 
dieting philosophies, the free nati 
are steadfastly , working towards 
realization of this great objective, 
efforts are following three distinct lines, 
each important in itself, each a r e< 
sary complement of the other two. 
shall say a word about each. 


1. Military Preparedness 

One of the depressing realities o this 
atomic age is the fact that a prerequi¬ 
site for peace is preparation for \ 


Retiring Teachers 


The Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, wishes to remin 
all retiring teachers that pensions do not start automatically and that it i 
necessary for them to make application. All teachers, who plan to retir 
as at June 30, 1954, are urged to contact the Board as soon as possible s 
that the granting of their pension, will not be delayed. Formal applicatio: 
for pension must be filed in the office before September 1, 1954 (see 9 [f]; 
Address all letters to Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, Albert; 


Eric C. Ansley 
Secretary 
Board of Administrator; 


By-law No. 1 of 1948 


(a) Any teacher who retires from teaching service upon or after attain 
ing the age of sixty years, and who has completed not less thai 
fifteen years of pensionable service, shall be paid a normal pension 
out of the Fund upon his written application to the Board. 


(f) Unless otherwise ordered by the Board, a pension shall commence 
on the first day of the month next following the receipt by the 
Board of the application unless salary as a teacher is then currently 
accruing to the applicant in which case it shall commence on the 
first day of the month next following cessation thereof; and shall 
accrue and be paid monthly in equal installments on the last day of 
each month. 
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We therefore believe that the growing 
strength of the free world is a necessary 
and effective deterrent to aggression. 
For ou and me, this means that for now 
and for some time to come a very sub¬ 
star ial proportion of our total resources 
mus be devoted to the needs of nationl 
deft ice. 

Ii the Government’s estimates for 
nex year, military outlays and defence 
pro- iction costs account for 43 per¬ 
cent of all federal government spending 
Wh we are doing to build up our own 
stre gth and to support our NATO part¬ 
ner has been referred to by the Prime 
Mir ter as an insurance premium. The 
pre ium payment on our defence insur¬ 
ant policy may be high, but the risk we 
are tnderwriting is the greatest in all 
hist ry. 

2. (■ d to Backward Nations 

E an as we strengthen our military 
def< ices, we must also look beyond our 
owi frontiers. In the great lands of 
Asi and other under-developed areas of 
the vorld there are millions of people 
eag ■ to learn from us techniques and 
knc ledge that will help them to help 
the selves. Under humanitarian pro¬ 
ject like the United Nations Technical 
Ass stance Program and the Colombo 
Pin and through agencies like the 
Wo ld Health Organization and the 
Foul and Agriculture Organization, Can¬ 
ada and like-minded nations are doing 
then part to bring food, technical aid 
ana other forms of assistance to the less- 
favoured parts of the world. 

In so doing, we are strengthening the 
foundations of peace, for no nation can 
remain healthy and prosperous in a 
diseased and bankrupt world. 

The civilizations of Asia have a long 
and illustrious past, of which Asian 
peoples can be justifiably proud. If these 
reawakened Oriental civilizations can 
be saved from being engulfed in the 
destructive tide of Communism, they 
will contribute greatly to the enrichment 
of the whole human race. 

Our Prime Minister is at this moment 
enroute to some of these lands, to meet 
April. 1954 



the peoples of Asia—of India, of Pakis¬ 
tan, and of other great Asian nations— 
to demonstrate our feelings of good 
will and our desire to work with them 
in a spirit of mutual cooperation. Surely, 
it is a heartening thing when the leader 
of a nation like this is prepared to travel 
the world around with no other purpose 
than to build bridges of understanding 
between East and West. 

3. Diplomatic Negotiations 

While strengthening our military de¬ 
fences and providing aid to under¬ 
developed nations, we must continue our 
efforts at the United Nations and in 
other world forums to talk over our dif¬ 
ferences in a mature and intelligent 
manner. This involves more than simply 
doing something to preserve peace when 
the danger of a major breakdown in 
human relations threatens. It means 
that we must keep up a continuing at¬ 
tack on all the tiny roots and sources, 
the little aggravations and misunder¬ 
standings that can eventually lead to 
open conflict. 

In short, we have to think of all the 
possible sources of those irritations and 
disagreements that can grow into the 
fatal cancer of war. We are only be¬ 
ginning to realize what a wide field we 
have to cover. The field is almost the 
full range of human endeavour. These 
pressing problems—whether they be in 
the social, political or economic fields— 
will call for the very best that trained 
minds and dedicated hearts can give. 

And that brings us right back to edu¬ 
cation—education that will fit our chil¬ 
dren for the problems of tomorrow. And 
so, in closing, I should like to leave with 
you the words of a distinguished Cana¬ 
dian editor, Mr. Gratton O’Leary. In 
commenting on some of the trends in 
modern educational thought and urging 
a return to that type of education which 
provides men, not with a standard of 
living but with a standard of life, Mr. 
O’Leary has this to say: “One of the 
great tragedies of our age is that it is 
all ‘know-how’ and no ‘know-why’—all 
facts and no knowledge—all specializa- 
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Eve 'man's United Nations 

UN Department of Public Information 

T is is a fairly exhaustive handbook 
(43; pp.) of the constitution, organs and 
acti ties of the United Nations. Begin¬ 
ning, with a brief description of the Gen¬ 
era 1 Assembly and the various councils 
sue as the Security Councils, the book 
dea under the heading of “The Work 
of 1 e UN” with numerous matters of 
frie on—the Greek Question, the Berlin 
Qut lion, the Question of Formosa, and 
ver. many other subjects of the “hot¬ 
pot so” variety. 

T e specialized agencies dealing with 
foor education, civil aviation, interna- 
tior. il money, etc., have their chapters, 
all nth the sections “Functions, Origin, 
Organization, Activities.” 

Tire Table of Contents provides an ex¬ 
cel -nt guide to a formidable mass of 
fact and narrative, and is well supported 
by an adequate index. Print and paper 
are excellent; the cover is paper be¬ 
cause the book is re-edited every two 
years. 

A.J.H.P. 


Kingsway Pictorial Science 

Harold Webb, British Book Service 
(Canada) 45c each. 

This series of books explains science 
through pictures and experiments. The 
diagrams and illustrations are excellent; 
they are well drawn, clear, and well ex¬ 
plained. There is also an abundance of 
them to illustrate all topics discussed. 
At the end of each book there are ques¬ 
tions, and extra work for the student to 
do. 

Scientific principles are treated simply 
but most of the science of the Alberta 
curriculum from grades nine to twelve 
is illustrated in the three books. 

Book 2 deals with: What Things Are 
Made Of, Heat, Weather Forecasting, 
Simple Machines, and Some Small Gar¬ 
den Animals. 

Book 3 considers: Simple Astronomy, 
Electricity, Telephones, Wireless, Tele¬ 
vision, Radar, and Some Common Ani¬ 
mals and Plants. 

Book 4 demonstrates: Simple Inorganic 
Chemistry, Light, Sound, and Evolution. 

W.B. 


Ar* Our Critics Critical? 

(Continued from Page 15) 
of their studies to the public. It may not 
be possible to change the minds of the 
biased critics, but only through publi¬ 
cizing such results can the schools hope 
to maintain the respect and confidence 
of the American public. 

If you have already done such re¬ 
search within your school system, and 
you have found that your children are 
learning as much or more than they did 
in years past, tell your students about 
it, tell their parents, and tell the other 
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parts of your public. Write letters, arti¬ 
cles and news copy, obtain time on the 
local radio station for discussions on the 
subject, give talks, and in every way 
possible broadcast your results. The time 
has come when teachers and admini¬ 
strators must realize that if they don’t 
answer the questions that are being 
raised in the minds of the public, then 
that public is going to listen to the critics 
of the schools and these critics seem to 
be much more vocal than the defenders. 
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The Teacher Shortage and Teacher Training 


(Continued from Page 9) 
accelerated program adopted by the 
Faculty of Medicine when a shortage of 
doctors threatened during the last war. 

4. Improvement of living and working 
conditions for rural teachers. 

It is also our opinion that such other 
factors as may relate to working condi¬ 
tions should be studied carefully in 
order to suggest ways and means of in¬ 
creasing the holding power of the teach¬ 
ing profession. Provision of adequate 
housing is one of the problems if teach¬ 
ers are to serve in some isolated rural 
areas. The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion has been studying the matter of pro¬ 
viding housing for such teachers. Pre¬ 
liminary discussions with officials of the 
Department of Education and the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association are 
in progress. There is some possibility of 
financing such construction under The 
National Housing Act. 

5. Extension of scholarships and bur¬ 
saries offered to students in the 
Faculty of Education. 

In this connection, we would suggest 
also that scholarships and bursaries 


CBC to Conduct Television 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion has announced plans to experiment 
with educational telecasts in Canadian 
schools next fall. The telecasts will be 
viewed in classrooms as part of the 
regular classrooom routine and will 
reach schools in areas served at the 
time of the experiment by all CBC tele¬ 
vision stations and will be available to 
all privately-owned TV stations. 

The television programs to be includ¬ 
ed in the experiment have been planned 


might well be extended to high school 
students as inducements to continue 
their high school education. It is well 
known that our pool of graduates from 
the high schools of this province ; too 
small to meet all the demands fron pro¬ 
fessional groups and business art in- 
dustry. Steps should be taken <o in¬ 
crease considerably the number of } oung 
people who will complete their high 
school education. 

6. Extension of the existing protrams 
for recruitment of new teachers 

We believe firmly, that no progr mol 
recruitment is a . permanent soluti n to 
the chronic teacher shortage unle ; re¬ 
tention of trained teachers has been 
measurably increased. Some indk ition 
of the importance of this factor c a be 
seen when we note that Alberti has 
trained over 30,000 teachers ant has 
slightly less than 7,200 in the classi )om$ 
today. 

It is our firm conviction, Mr. 1 hair- 
man, that implementing these proi osals 
will wipe out the teacher shortage vith- 
out lowering any of our present stan¬ 
dards. We commend them to your con¬ 
sideration. 


Experiment in Schools 

by a committee of the Council r uder 
the chairmanship of George Cros tery, 
secretary of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration. Announcement of the experi¬ 
ment culminates two years of investiga¬ 
tion on the part of the committee. 

The experiment will get underway in 
November and the results of telecasts, 
such as dramas based on Canadian his¬ 
torical events, will be studied through 
reports of teachers to determine their 
value to the schools. 
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TECHNICAL 
TRAINING COURSES 


ATTENTION TEACHERS IN CHARGE OF GUIDANCE WORK 


I YEAR COURSES 


In .striaI Electricity (Starts Oct. 4) 

R, io and Electronics, including T.V. 
(Starts Oct. 4) 

M .hine Shop (Starts Oct. 4) 

A .motive Service Engineering (Star 


Foodservice Training (Starts Oct. 4)^ 

8 MONTH COURSE 


B'- ding Construction and Ar< 
Drafting (Starts Oct. 4) 

M hanical Drafting (Starts Oc 


Oct. 4) 
rts Oct. 4) 3 

Oct. 4) O 


n ktw 


TUa DkaimhaIaI IhaTITi.Ta 

i lie a Iovincidi institute 
of Technology & Art 


CALGARY — 


affiliated with the University of Alberta. 
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For More Education 

President Nathan M. Pusey of Har¬ 
vard has an answer to those who say 
that institutions of the higher learning 
ought to tell their students wha to 
think. Dr. Pusey, addressing a meeting 
of New England educators, said that 
the job of the universities is “to edu¬ 
cate free, independent and vigorous 
minds capable of analyzing event, of 
exercising judgment, of distinguishing 
facts from propaganda and truth com 
half-truth and lies.” 

This principle ought to be ham tier¬ 
ed home. It ought to be understoo i on 
campuses and everywhere else. We 
are in no danger, now or ever, of too 
much thinking. The danger lies in the 
peanut-sized brain and the foghorn- ized 
voice—and then only if we put the. 1 in 
positions of power. The cure is more 
education, not less. 

—The New York Times quoted in S atur¬ 
day Night. 


V Some important features of 

Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 

ENGLISH 

V Built around normal child interests and activities 

V Vocabulary known to the child through his reading program 

V A complete, well-rounded language program 

V Cumulative method of teaching 

V Systematic maintenance 

V Allows for individual differences 

V Emphasis on the enjoyment of English and literature 

V Canadian book lists 

Write for further details 

W. J. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 



February 4, 1954. 

To the Editor: 

I am a young music master teaching 
in an Australian high school and would 
like to correspond with Canadian and 
American teachers on education and 
general topics. My main interest is in 
the role and duties of education in 
society. I am also interested in geo¬ 
graphy, science and sport. I would be 
glad if your journal could assist me in 
my request for pen friends. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID SECKER, 

11 Bristol Ave., Bicton, 
West Australia. 
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The Exceptional Child 

(Continued from Page 22) 
the rarents. In larger centres treatment 
at the Clinic may be undertaken if indi¬ 
cateThis may consist of additional 
intei iews with parents and therapeutic 
play periods with the child. Further in¬ 
form tion about the Provincial Guidance 
Clin is may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
R. E MacLean, Director, Mental Health 
Divi: on, Provincial Mental Hospital, 
Pone .a, Alberta. 

Tl Faculty of Education at the Uni- 
vers y of Alberta, Edmonton, operates 
an Education Clinic. The primary 
func ion of this Clinic is to train teach¬ 
ers 3 guidance workers, but some ser¬ 
vice; may be of help to the classroom 
teacher. Twice a year the Education 
Clin 1 ; travels to country points to 
dem istrate guidance procedures. In so 
doin; the Clinic staff works with a 
doze i or so referred cases. During a two- 
day isit, two talks to the teachers are 
mad by the Clinic staff, explaining 
guidance procedures. At such times any 
teac er present may ask questions and 
receive suggestions. 

Ti :> Education Clinic receives referrals 
from schools. Most of these are natural- 



can generally be used quite independently. 
(Gessell and Ilg’s The Child from Five to 

Ten.) 


ly from the City of Edmonton, but some 
are from outlying points. Vocational, 
educational, and school adjustment 
problems may be referred. For further 
information about the Education Clinic 
write to Dr. S. C. T. Clarke, Director, 
Education Clinic, Division of Education¬ 
al Psychology, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta. 

In summary, children with emotional 
disturbances frequently have difficulty 
learning up to their capacity in school 
and are generally disturbed in their re¬ 
lationships with other people. The class¬ 
room teacher needs an understanding of 
normal behaviour at different age levels 
in order to evaluate the behaviour of in¬ 
dividual children. The teacher may be 
able to help many disturbed children to 
make a better adjustment. If the child 
is more seriously disturbed, the teacher 
and parent may require the aid of some 
of the special services described. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Applications are 
invited for positions in Federal Schools 
in the Northwest Territories—(Mac¬ 
kenzie District and Eastern Arctic). First 
Class or equivalent Certificate required. 
Salary schedule in effect. Salary paid 
according to classification, grade, and 
experience to a maximum of five years. 
Annual increments from $120 to $180 ac¬ 
cording to classification and length of 
service. Maximum initial salary on basis 
of ten months $2650. On twelve months 
basis maximum initial salary $3180 with 
18 days’ annual holiday leave. Northern 
Allowance of $1500 if married and $900 
if single. Additional allowance of $120 
per annum for university degree. Duties 
of teachers in welfare classes include 
adult education, community recreation 
and welfare work in addition to regular 
teaching duties. Preference given to 
teachers with Primary Certificates or 
Certificates in Social Welfare or 
Guidance. Duties to commence not later 
than 1st September. Details and appli¬ 
cation forms available immediately from 
the Director, Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch, 370 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Help for your fight 

TO PREVENT 
THE SPREAD OF COLDS 



1-1 isj 












NEU/x 


from 

OUR LOCALS 



Indre ,v Sublocal 

Th( first meeting of the sublocal was 
eld ' the home of Mr. and Mrs. P. W. 
[ucUi k and the following were elected 
o tin executive: P. W. Huculak, presi- 
ent; iliss L. E. Melnyk, vice-president; 
Irs. ; Pesaruk, secretary-treasurer; En- 
ertai ment Committee, J. W. Huculak, 

I. ( >rdey, K. Herchuk; Festival Repre- 
enta: ve, N. A. Melnyk; Nominating 
:omn ttee Member, M. Topolnisky. 

W. f. Worbets, principal of Lamont 
ichoo and a representative at the Banff 
fork fiop last August, addressed the 
each' : s and then led a discussion on 
each, rs’ pensions. 

Eni rtainment and lunch was pro- 
ided dy the host and hostess. 

Un or discussion at the February 
leeti g were the topics of group insur- 
nce and salaries and the proposed six 
reek, training course for teachers, 
tesol tions protesting any action of the 
loveniment in lowering teacher train- 
ng requirements were drafted and sent 
o the M.L.A. and the Lamont Local. 

Mr. J. Gordey was elected the repre- 
entalive to the Lamont Local. 

leverly Sublocal 

Work Books was the topic chosen by 
Hiss Greff at the regular February meet- 
ng. Discussion followed during the serv- 
ng of refreshments. 

Reports of the various committees 
vere submitted and approved. 

Mr. Lawton regretted his inability to 
ttend the AGM and requested that an- 
ither councillor be named. 

■lover Bar Local 

An executive meeting of the Clover 
lar Local was held in the Masonic 


Temple on March 6. Miss Mabel Geary 
is this year’s president of our local. The 
secretary, Miss D. Lowrie, was absent 
from this meeting and her place was 
filled by Miss Marlene Boon, a councillor. 
Clover Bar’s other councillors for the 
Easter AGM will be Mr. W. S. Elliott and 
Mr. H. Chittick. One more representa¬ 
tive has now been allocated to our local 
and the post will be filled by appoint¬ 
ment this year. 

The Salary Policy Committee reported 
on negotiations which have begun with 
the divisional board. Improved incre¬ 
ments and a reorganization of clauses 
covering principal’s supervisory pay are 
the chief concern this year. The Salary 
Policy Committee was elected at a gen¬ 
eral meeting of Clover Bar teachers in 
November. It includes Mrs. Fulton and 
Mrs. Campbell and Miss Logan and 
Messrs. Marshall, Ney, Lambert, Lucavet- 
ski and Dembicki. 

A reorganization of the three Edmon¬ 
ton conventions into two appears to be 
in the offing. Mr. Hohol, presently the 
president of the Third Edmonton Con¬ 
vention, and Mr. Beere were chosen to 
represent Clover Bar local at convention 
meetings. 

Coronation Sublocal 

The new executive of the sublocal 
elected at the October meeting is as 
follows: Mrs. L. Steele, president; Mrs. 
V. Noonan, vice-president; M. Cameron, 
secretary-treasurer; and R. Evernden, 
representative to local council and 
salary negotiator. 

At the November meeting, we were 
pleased to have several members of the 
Brownfield-Bulwark Sublocal meet with 
us. Mr. J. McFetridge of Castor, who 
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LIVING 

IN 

CANADA 

A Unique 

Social Studies Textbook 
for Grades IV to VI 

by 

Alex A. Cameron 

Mary Quayle Innis 
Arnold Boggs 

with drawings by 

Arthur Stevens 

$2.25 

Living in Canada treats only con¬ 
cepts that can be grasped by boys 
and girls in Division II. Part I 
(184 of the total 384 pages) deals 
with the life and work of Cana¬ 
dians today; principles of Geo¬ 
graphy are stressed. The remain¬ 
ing four units deal with our His¬ 
tory, emphasizing the relationship 
of environment to daily life and 
work at every period. A wealth of 
maps, picture-maps, photographs, 
and drawings amplify the text. 

CLARKE IRWIN 

TORONTO 


was to speak on the Banff Workshop 
which he attended in August, was un¬ 
able to be present. Mr. R. Evernden, 
however, gave a very comprehensive 
talk on Musical Festivals. Discussion 
followed in which ideas were presented 
for and against the plan of holding festi¬ 
vals each year. The subject was abled 
to await the decision of the Castor 
Local. 

Games and refreshments were enjoyed 
by all. 

Drayton Valley Sublocal 

The Sublocal met at the home o Miss 
R. Wolters on February 18. The main 
item of discussion was living acc- mmo- 
dation for teachers. More teach rages 
are urgently needed. Additional class¬ 
rooms are also required to relie\: the 
overload imposed on the teachers i this 
new oil community. 

There was some discussion on alary 
schedules. A few plans were ms - for 
the Track Meet to be held in May 

Fort Saskatchewan Sublocal 

Fort Saskatchewan sublocal me dur¬ 
ing the evening of March 9, 1954 Mr. 
Michelson, our chairman, introduc I Mr. 
Evenson, curriculum coordinator from 
the Alberta Department of Educati n. 

Mr. Evenson discussed the v rious 
systems of education in other pro inces 
and other countries, and the cui icula 
used in these other places. A disc ssion 
on the relative gradings of the d ^art- 
mental examination scoring system prov¬ 
ed enlightening and interesting. Mr. 
Evenson pointed out that, although it is 
recognized there are weaknesses m the 
present curriculum, no one has thu per¬ 
fect answer to the problems. 

Mrs. LePage reported to the sublocal 
on the activity of the Salary Negotiating 
Committee, and of the revisions of the 
policy since the first meeting with the 
Divisional Board. 

Foremost Sublocal 

A meeting, attended by members from 
Conquerville, Hoping, Etzikom and Fore¬ 
most was held in the Foremost School. 
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President, Mrs. Dillenbeck was in 
chair. The Secretary-Treasurer in- 
nrrne > members that professional maga- 
ere circulating among the various 
in the sublocal satisfactorily and 
Iso t at the bank had been unable to 
any account belonging to the As- 
ociati on. A motion was adopted that 
lontfc'y meetings would continue in the 
jme geographical order as hitherto. 

Mr. Joe Lakie and Mr. Petherbridge 
iddre :ed the meeting on the subject of 
ablic relations, stressing the importance 
f professional ability and knowledge, 
ud o what is said and done in the class- 

We are very much indebted to these 
jeaki rs for their discussion of profes- 
ona! ethics and characteristics which 
istin tush professional teachers. 

ibb< >-Bon Accord Sublocal 

At the meeting held earlier this 
lontl. the salary schedule offered by 
le S .rgeon School Division for 1954-55 
ras ; cepted, with the reservation that 
entai; and and fuel charges should be 
ittled later, and left to the discretion 
E the negotiators. The meeting express- 
i its strong disapproval of the rumour- 
i in: ntion of the Department of Educa- 
on t grant temporary teaching licences 
i Grade XII students, after a short train- 
ig course. 

Arrangements for the Festival were 
resented in greater detail, and the In- 
itutc Meeting arranged for March 15 
as siso discussed. 

At the sublocal meeting in March, 
e were informed about arrangements 
r the March Institute and the Fall Con¬ 
ation. Mr. Legate reported the ar- 
angements for the track meet, and 
ommittees were set up to handle the or¬ 
ation. Medals will be awarded to 
tinners in each class, and ribbons to 
hose who come first, second and third. 

food booth will be run by the sub- 
ocal, on the grounds. 

Hardisty-Provost Local 

The local held its winter rally in Pro- 
'ost on February 13. Special speakers 
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BREASTPLATE AND 
BUCKSKIN 

By George E. Tait. The story of 
the conquistadores, the explorers, 
the fur traders and the earliest 
settlers of the Americas. Told by 
a man who knows what children 
like, each chapter is full of drama 
and adventure. 

Breastplate and Buckskin is not¬ 
able for its attractive modern 
format and excellent illustrations: 
over fifty illustrations and ten 
maps printed in two colours, all 
prepared by a specialist in the 
field of children’s art—Vernon 
Mould, Art Master, Upper Canada 
College Preparatory School.. $1.85 

THE MODERN 
CANADIAN ATLAS 

New and Revised 
Since publication two years ago 
the Modern Canadian Atlas has 
rapidly become one of the 
most popular school atlases avail¬ 
able. Now brought up to date, 
everything i^ modern but the 
price. It is still 60 cents. A com¬ 
plete atlas which every member of 
the class can afford. Fills the needs 
of Social Studies classes in differ¬ 
ent grades. 

THE RYERSON PRESS 

TORONTO 
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rere Ken Sparks and McKim Ross. Mr. 
toss spoke on salary schedules. He 
old bout the new type of schedule 
ailed the “Laddered Schedule.” It was 
ecidiid to dissolve our present salary 
legot ation committee and set up a 
'Sals Policy Committee.” This com- 
nitte consists of six teachers repre- 
enti ? the various years and types of 
rain ;g. Members of this committee 
ire ? r. Paege, Mr. Otkin, Miss Nelson, 
dr. 1 ilback, Mr. Hammond, Mrs. Spilde 
nd Miss Siebrasse. 

A discussion was held on the rumour- 
>d x weeks’ training course. The 
each rs voted unanimously to have the 
ocal executive wire a protest to Mr. 
lalbi rg and Mr. Masson, M.L.A. 

Th day was brought to a close with 
i bat iuet at the hotel. 

ligh ?rairie Sublocal 

At the February meeting of the sub- 
ocai. the Spring Festival which is to be 
leld in April was discussed. 


A report of the council meeting was 
given. 

A resolution to the AGM, that the 
Department of Extension continue to 
support festivals, was approved. 

A panel was held with town business¬ 
men on the topic, “The Role of the 
Teacher in the Community.” 

Refreshments were served by the 
ladies of the High Prairie teaching staff. 

Rocky Mountain Local 

Two Rocky Mountain Local executive 
meetings were held in February. 

R. Dressier was nominated for the 
office of vice-president of the provincial 
executive, and D. A. Prescott was nom¬ 
inated as district representative. Both 
men have given unfailing support to 
teacher welfare over the years. They 
have been particularly sympathetic to 
the needs of rural teachers. 

Two cases of teachers whose pension 
rights have not been reinstated aroused 
much interest, and it was felt that cer- 


O HOLDERS OF 

Ird and 4th VICTORY LOAN 

Notice has been given that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada will redeem the 
Third Victory Loan 3% Bonds due 1st 
Nov., 1956, on June 1st, 1954, at a price 
of $101. and interest. 


The Fourth Victory Loan 3% Bonds 
due 1st May, 1957, will be redeemed on 
October 1st, 1954, at a price of $100. and 
interest. 


We will pay the above redemption 
price NOW and, if desired, will assist 
with the re-investment of your funds. 

INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

Member of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 

Phone 41134 

empire Building Edmonton, Alberta 


BONDS 

D. M. DUGGAN 








tain phases of the pension act or ad¬ 
ministration of the act, needed im¬ 
provement. A resolution was drafted 
covering the matter, and it was hoped 
that the AGM discussion would suggest 
a solution of the problem. 

Some discusson took place regarding 
the “in-whole-or-in-part” clause of the 
salary schedule which has had to be ex¬ 
ercised. Noon supervision was another 
topic. 

A report from the delegate to the 
zone meeting was accepted, and the 
coming meeting of C.B.C. officials with 
the members of the Rocky Mountain 
Board on February 25 was carefully 
considered. 

News of our secretary, Mrs. Wester- 
gard’s recovery, was welcomed. 

Spirit River-Rycroft Sublocal 

At its February meeting the sub¬ 
local went on record as strongly op¬ 
posing the six weeks’ training course for 
grade XII students. The feeling that 
such students could not render good 
teaching service or keep proper class¬ 
room discipline was unanimous. The 
relief in teacher shortage thus afforded 
could hardly balance the ill effects of 
such a scheme. A letter will be sent to 
the M.L.A., asking that our disapproval 
be taken up with the provincal govern¬ 
ment. 

The salary schedule was the other 
main topic on the agenda. With Mr. B. 
Russell in the chair, this was aptly and 
quickly handled. 

At the close of the meeting, the Ry- 
croft teachers served lunch in the new 
high school wing. 

At the regular meeting on March 4 
several pertinent problems were dis¬ 
cussed, of which the annual track meet 
was one. A committee was appointed to 
investigate possibilities and report to the 
local in April. 

Tofield Sublocal 

Topics discussed at the sublocal’s 
February meeting were: the proposed 
salary schedule of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association for the year 1954-55; and a 
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book rental plan being proposed by the 
division and clauses the teachers would 
like to see changed. 

A resolution was passed instructing 
one of the members to write a letter to 
the local M.L.A., setting forth our rea¬ 
sons for opposing the proposed six 
weeks’ teacher training plan. Other 
locals were also notified by ’phone and 
asked to do the same. 

Wanham-Tangent Sublocal 

The executive for the coming year, 
elected at a meeting at Eaglesham is as 
follows: Sister Alfred, president; S. 
Wishloff, vice-president; Miss Nadia 
Werniuk, secretary; Mrs. L. E. Lamped, 
press correspondent. 

Discussion of the salary schedule 
followed election of officers. Recom¬ 
mendations are to be submitted to t e ne¬ 
gotiating committee, Spirit River meal. 
The teachers unanimously oppose ! the 
proposed six weeks’ training program 
for teachers as detrimental to then pro¬ 
fessional status. Lively commenis on 
the relative merits of institute and 
convention led to a decision to ask 
for demonstration lessons at a proposed 
institute. After discussion of the pur¬ 
chase of textbooks for the pupils, i i the 
name of the teacher, members decided to 
ask the divisional secretary for signed 
requisition books next term. 


Techniques of Guidance 

(Continued from Page 11) 

In this home visit Sally tried to avoid: 
arguing, being hostile, telling the parent 
what to do, discouraging the parent with 
critical comments about the child. She 
tried to include: being pleasant, encour¬ 
agement by emphasizing child’s good 
points, stress on working together, em¬ 
phasis on the benefit of the visit to the 
parent. Sally was also trying to note: 
whether the child was accepted, whether 
there was any sibling rivalry, family at¬ 
titudes towards the community, inter¬ 
personal relations -between the parents, 
and the child’s health history. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO 

Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1841 

A BACHELOR OF ARTS degree (General Pass) may be obtained from 
Queen’s University through correspondence and Summer School 
courses. Up to four courses may be taken in one year. Four Summer 
School sessions complete residence requirements for a degree. 

iMMER SCHOOL—July 5 to August 13, 1954. Queen’s beautiful tree- 
shaded campus overlooks Lake Ontario. You will enjoy the social 
activities, sports, summer theatre and new friendships of Summer 
School. 

/ RTS 1 COURSES—Six weeks’ instruction in selected courses of the Arts’ 
curriculum, for credit toward a degree. 

FINE ARTS—Courses in PAINTING (Andre Bieler and George Swinton, in¬ 
structors), DRAMA (Dr. Wm. Angus), MUSIC (Dr. Graham George), 
BALLET (Bettina Byers and Marjorie Haskins), PUPPETRY (George 
Merten and John Mclnnes). 

ORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Spring term begins April 10, Fall term 
starts September 17. Courses that may be completed by mail include 
English, French, Latin, Spanish, German, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Politics, Economics, Commerce, History and Mathematics. Courses re¬ 
quiring attendance at Summer School include Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Geography, Drama and Art. 

For further details write Department of Extension, Queen's University. 



You Are Invited 

COSTE HOUSE GRAND TOUR 


HOLLAND 

BELGIUM 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

AUSTRIA 


SWITZERLAND 

GERMANY 

LUXEMBURG 

ENGLAND 

SCOTLAND 


All the sightseeing you might desire—PLUS ART—LITERATURE— 
MUSIC—BALLET, including Europe’s finest festivals, a unique tour per¬ 
sonally conducted by COSTE HOUSE PRESIDENT W. F. IRWIN, M.A. 
(Columbia) and CURATOR WINSTON ELLIOTT, A.O.C.A. 

The tour has been designed by the Coste House, in conjunction with Holiday Travel Service, 
to base a holiday in the Old World on the major cultural events. It is planned for all those who 
do not want standardized sightseeing but wish to benefit educationally and culturally from 
their journey, giving opportunity for a sequence of intellectual experience of the first order, 
without neglecting all the other aspects of an enjoyable excursion to Europe. Emphasis is put 
upon a daily amount of leisure to avoid making the trip too exhausting to be valuable. You 
will have time enough to discover Capri, shop around in London, sun-bath on the Riviera, or 
venture into the night life of Place Pigalle or the Montmartre. Personal contact with out¬ 
standing painters, writers and scholars will give you an intimate view of Europe’s cultural life. 

Comfortable travel and accommodations are combined with a moderate 
price, never obtainable by travelling independently. 

COST OF TOUR: $1,000.00 from Quebec to Quebec (ALL INCLUSIVE) 


Further Details from—COSTE HOUSE, Calgary Alberta; or Holiday Travel 
Service, 325 - 7th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
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scopes made by 
the world's leading 
manufacturers, 
Bausch & Lomb, E. 
Leiti and A. O. 

from $112.00 up 
equipment. 


Victor 16mm Sound, 

Viewlex and S.V.E. Filmstrip and Slide 
Projectors; Radiant and Da-Lite Screens. 

Hudson Optical Laboratories 
Ltd. 

736 Granville St. Vancouver, B.C. 


Lethbridge City 
School District 

No. 51 

• 

Applications will be received 
for positions in the elemen¬ 
tary and junior high schools. 

• 

L. H. BUSSARD, 
Superintendent, 
Hamilton Junior High, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Keep Your Vacation Alive 

(Continued from Page 18) 

As you take pictures keep in mind he 
you will use them later. What picturs 
will best tell the story you want to tell 
After you have photographed such thing 
as streets, buildings, and markets, mov 
in for a closer look with your earner; 
Pictures of street signs, doorways, an 
store fronts will be valuable when yo 
assemble your photographs into a logics 
sequence after the trip. 

Take enough pictures. Be in a pos 
tion to show only a selection oi you 
pictures. No writer publishes aver 
word he writes and no photographer ex 
hibits every picture. 

A camera will expand your travel ex 
periences and certainly help prtserv 
them. These suggestions will help yoi 
get started in the right direction. Hav< 
a wonderful trip! 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 

The Edmonton Public (Pro¬ 
testant) School Board is seeking a 
fully qualified man for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools. 

The position will be vacant on 
July 1st, 1955 but the Board will 
make an interim appointment of 
Deputy Superintendent as of Sep¬ 
tember 1st, 1954 in order that the 
appointee may familiarize himself 
with the school system and duties 
before assuming the responsibili¬ 
ties of the higher position. 

Salary schedule $5,930 to $8,780 
with annual increments, plus a 
cost-of-living bonus according to 
marital status, and generous 
service benefits. 

Applications will be received to 
May 31st, 1954 and are to be ad¬ 
dressed to H. G. Turner, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Public School Board, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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GROUP HOSPITAL PLAN 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SURGERY 

MEDICAL CARE 

ACCIDENT EXPENSE 

The Low Monthly Cost: 

M nbers—$2.25 

Mnbers and dependents—$5.50 

Has your Local enrolled? 

For further information, write 
lberta Teachers’ Association, 
929 103rd Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 

Underwritten by 
Occidental Life Insurance 
Company 
of California 

Home Office: Los Angeles 


Year 

Books 


All Types 


SCHOOLS 

LARGE 

AND 

SMALL 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 

EDMONTON 


The Edmonton Separate School Board 
will make, during the next few months, 
several appointments to its teaching 
staff, duties to begin September I, 1954. 
Interested teachers are invited to write 
to the undersigned for blank Application 
forms and Salary Schedules. 

A. A. O'BRIEN. Superintendent. 

Edmonton Separate Schools, 

9807 - 106 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 



Pianos - Music - Instruments 

ROBINSON & SONS 

10247 Jasper Ave. 


Jasper "area, two-week periods or longer. Write for 
your application to: Canadian Youth Hostels, 102 
10 Street N.W., Calgary; or 9271 - 110A Avenue, 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 

George A. Bartlett 

OPTOMETRISTS 

116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 
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MATCHING SHOES AND 
BAGS at 

|crd/d 

E D MONTON 


Patriquin, Duncan, McClar y, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

10130 - 101 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone 27188 
—South Edmonton Office— 

10444 Whyte Ave. 

Telephone 390853 



ACCOMMODATION 

FOR SUMMER SCHOO 

STUDENTS 

on the University Campus 

Apply 

ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

W. J. STEEL— Florist 

Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 

Store: Elks Bldg., 114B - 7 Ave. W. 
CALGARY 

Store Ph. 22612 Night Ph. 30803 




BUTCHART & HOWE 
Optometrists 

Second Floor East 
Woodward Stores (Edmonton) 

Ltd. 


Used Books & Magazine 

Books of all kinds, singles and sets. 

Prices the very lowest 

Back Issues of National Geographic; 
Write or visit our shop 

Browsers Welcome 

JAFFE’S BOOK & MUSIC EXCHANGI 

225 - 8 Ave. East, Calgary, Phone 25197 ! 


MUSIC FOR ALL ALL 

OCCASIONS 

Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 

FISHER'S MUSIC SUPPLY 

130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 

(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 



FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD 
and OWEN 

Barristers and Solicitors 

Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers' 
Association 

McLeod Bldg. Phone 29481 

Edmonton, Alberta 





NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND ADDING MACHINES— 

ALL MAKES 

Repairs for all makes of machines 
FRED JENKINS 

Smith-Corona Dealer 

10145 - 103 St. Phone 21337 


W: 




EMPRESS and CARLTON 

Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 

CONVENIENT . .. COMFORTABLE 

For Reservations Phone: 

Empress 21141 Carlton 24651 
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ASCD Conference 

The Ninth Annual Conference of the Association for Supervision 
ind Curriculum Development, which is a department of the National 
Sdueation Association, was held in Los Angeles from March 7 to 12. 
[here were 2,500 teachers, supervisors, directors of curriculum, prin¬ 
cipals and superintendents registered, a real cross section of the United 
States school systems. Only three Canadians attended — Miss Emma 
Ste art of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation, Mr. Frederickson 
if j urnaby, B.C., and myself. The theme of the convention was “Cre- 
itirg a Good Environment for Learning.” 

There were four general sessions of two addresses and two panels. 
There was one division of nine sections that met twice. There was 
mother division of four sections that also met twice. These four sections 
vei e broken down into 63 study-discussion groups, that met four half 
lay , each of which dealt with a different phase of the main topic. There 
rere three business meetings, at one of which the main subject was 
UcCarthyism and its threat to academic freedom. 

Only a few years ago, curricula in American schools were made by 
mperintendents, curriculum experts and state departments. Now there 
s general recognition of the improvement in instruction through co- 
iperative work, with the emphasis on teacher participation in curri¬ 
culum making. 


Three ex-Albertans asked to be remembered to their friends— 
)el Oviatt, Don Swanson and Ted Britton. 

The following teachers, who have visited Alberta, also asked to be 
emembered—Virgil Smith, Chester Babcock, Larry Thomas, Murray 
-ee and John Amend. 


School Grants Increased By $2,643,000 

School grants were increased this year from $11,617,000 to 
114,260,000, an overall increase of $2,643,000, or 22.8%. There are to 
>e increases in teacher grants, pupil grants and equalization grants. In 
nany divisions, the increase should be more than $400 per classroom. 
Salary negotiating committees please note. 

Increases in grants should mean larger salaries, and larger salaries 
vill do more to reduce the shortage of teachers than anything else, in¬ 
cluding the establishment of short courses in teacher-training. 
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Pension Committee Meeting 

The Pension Committee of the Executive Council of the Association 
met on April 3 to consider recommendations re pension resolutions to 
the Annual General Meeting. A number of resolutions were left over 
until the completion of the actuarial survey. 

The Aalborg Bill 

The Aalborg Bill, which will provide a six-weeks course for what 
the Bill calls “student-teachers,” was passed by the Legislature ir the 
face of strong criticism by the Alberta Teachers’ Association, the Home 
and School Association, the Faculty of Education, the University of 
Alberta, all members of the opposition in the Legislature, the press the 
radio, and many trustees. 

Only one teacher-member of the Government, Lee Leavitt of B tnff, 
spoke against the Bill. Lee also voted against it. 

It is not likely that the Aalborg Bill will do anything to eliminat , or 
even alleviate, the shortage of teachers in Alberta. On the other h nd, 
most people in education think it will do just the opposite. 

The six-weeks’ teacher-training proposal was given a hearing be¬ 
fore the Agricultural Committee, which is the legislative committe - of 
the whole. All together, it took over thirty hours of the Legislate re's 
time to get this Bill through. 

It was the opinion of a number of observers that there was r ore 
rationalization, equivocation and “crocodile tears” than presenta ion 
of facts and information by those who supported the Aalborg Bill. 

Mr. Aalborg must now assume full responsibility for his six-weeks 
course and any increase in the shortage of teachers. 

Edmonton Teachers' Curling Club 

The Edmonton Teachers’ Curling Club held its sixth annual meeting 
on April 2. It has sixteen rinks of 64 teachers and about ten rovers. 

The Prudham Trophy for the club championship was won by Roger 
Johnston’s rink, with George Bailey, Mason Jones and Harold Ross being 
the other members of the rink. 

Jim Aldrich, president, presided at the meeting, and Ernie Simpson 
presented the trophy on behalf of Bud Alexander of the Prudham Con¬ 
struction Company. 

Ev. Ooley was elected president for 1954-55. 

If other parts of Alberta had teachers’ curling clubs, an Alberta 
Teachers’ Bonspiel would be a “natural.” 
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